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LUT BRALTUBRE. 
THE WINDS. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 
The winds are abroad to day, 
Over the hill-tops flying ; 
Shouting aloud in their stormy play, 
Blast unto blast replying ; 
Bowing the woods ‘neath their tyrant sway, the stubborn and strong defying. 


They have taken the old oak tree, 
Whose gnarled boughs unbending, 
Have seen a thousand tempests flee, 
And mocked their vain contending,— 
They have dashed him to earth in their savage glee,his mighty roots up-rending. 





And away, and away they fly, 
Stern desolation’s minions, 
They pierce the mists that round them lie, 
With keen, sky-cleaving pinions ; 
They scatter the wreathed clouds on high,from the great sun’s blue dominions. 


Aha! old Ocean roars, 
As he hears their far-off shrieking, 
And his billowy legions forth he pours, 
Asif to meet their seeking ; 
While the cavern-echoes from his shores, give back his stormy speaking. 


The winds and the waves have met ! 
Woe, woe to the bark outlying ! 
And winds and waves, a mightier yet 
To join your strife is hieing ; 
Ere yon pale-visaged sun hath set, lo! Death shall claim the dying. 


Rage on, it is yours to-day, 
To mock man’s weak endeavour ; 
We shrink before your fierce array, 
We yield, but not for ever— 
Oh winds and waves, your vaunted sway, your linked strength shall sever. 


And thou, oh crowned King, 
Who laughest to scorn our weeping, 
The fiat of the Eternal word, 
Stern watch is o’er*thee keeping— 
Thou too shalt be a chained thing, no more thine harvests reaping. 


THE VOICES OF FUTURITY. 
BY FRANCIS BROWN. 

The Pythoness is silent long : 
The Libyan deserts hear 

No more the voice of Ammon’s fount, 
And Judah hath ne seer ; 

But still the prophet-words appear, 
Though darkly, as the scrawl 

The mystic hand at midnight traced 
Upon the palace wall. 





Ah, faint and fitfully they come, 
Like music tost in air, 

Amid the passing tide of life, 
With all its present care : 

They whisper to our startled souls, 
In murmurs deep and low, 

And we hear them in the outer world, 
But know not whence they flow. 


Are there no wave-born sounds that tell 
Where wandering rivers wend ! 

Do vallies hear no warning voice 
When mountain floods descend ? 

To speak the coming waves of Time, 
The onward flowing years, 

And faint as echoes from afar, 
These murmurs reach our ears. 


They reach us through the cloudy vale 
That covers all before— 

The sea that sleeps without asail— 
The yet untrodden shore ; 

But tempests darkly brooding there, 
Send forth their stormy breath, 

Or dim our sunshine with the shades 
Of destiny and death. 


Ah, voices of Futurity, 
Why is it that ye bring 
The rushing of the wintry blast, 
Bet not the voice of Spring ? 
Perchance to teach us that our course 
Is o’er the depths of Fear, 
Where Hope should cast no anchor, for 
The haven is not here. 





EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789. 
to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison Vol. x, 
We have at length arrived at the tenth and closing volume of Mr. Alison’s 

able and important work ; and, while we congratulate the writer on the intel- 
ligence which conceived, the talent which sustained, and the vigour which 
completed such a performance, we still more congratulate the country on the 
possession of one of the noblest offerings which our age has laid upon the al- 
tar of historic literature. 

The choice of the subject itself was highly judicious. 
tunities toa writer capable of employing them. The French Revolution was 
the most influential event since the Reformation. In its magnitude, its depth 
of appeal to human opinions, the extent to which it impressed the old European 
system, and the strong impulse which it has givento the minds of nations, 
there is a singular resemblance to the prime mover of the sixteenth century 
Their principles alone differ, and the difference, in that point, is obviously ex- 
treme ; but their instrumentality has a remarkable similitude. The same ele- 
ment which sweeps away the harvest and the soil, is the source of all fertility. 
The furrow torn up by the thunderbolt differs little in appearance from the til- 
lage of the plough. The especial characteristic of both was, that they ad- 
dressed themselves to a new source of power; that, abandoning the old and 
formal influences of the state, they adopted influences altogether new; that 
abandoning the old official organs of national impression, they spoke directly 
to the multitude. Leaving thrones and hierarchies to their stately inefficiency, 
they turned their faces at once to the vast aggregate who stood without the 
walls of palace and temple, and who answered them with a shout, which in | 


It gave great oppor- 


| Its massiveness and magnificence remind us of the architecture of antiquity ; 





he former instance shook superstition in its strongholds, and in the latter 
osened the foundations of all established rule. But here the similitude ends. 
The Reformation was the greatest gift of Providence since the establishment 
of Christianity ; the French Revolution the most reckless display of human 
guilt since the supremacy of Rome. The one was an illustrious example of 
those interpositions by which the Supreme Disposer condescends from time to 
time to invigorate man, willing, but too weak, for virtue. The latter was an 
example of that remorseless and precipitate rapidity with which man, left to 
the guidance of the passions, plunges into public and personal ruin. 

But the advantages of the Revolution as asubject of authorship, are more 
striking than those of the Reformation. It was a complete event, circumseri- 
bed within a quarter of acentury ; an entire action, of thefhighest interest and 
most extraordinary variousness of incident and character, compressed into the 
briefest period of any one great change in history : an action, too, near enough 
to our time to possess the full excitement of novelty, yet remote enough to 
supply us with the calmness and strength of ascertained fact. ‘The Revolution 
has utterly passed away in substance, but still exists in spirit ; for no man can 
rationally look upon the feversh condition of Europe at the present day, the 
restlessness of the public mind, or the power of popular opinion every where, 
without tracing their alliance with the convulsions of 1789. Nothing can be 
clearer, than that the old constitution of European government has been es 
sentially altered, however it may retain its shape, in foreign countries. Like 
the conjecture of some of our philosophers, that, in the deluge, the axis of the 
earth sustained a shock which changed its climates ; the moral deluge which, 
in our day, overran the civilized world, did more than sweep its surface—it 
shifted the position of its governmental poles, and impréssed a new character 
upon the temperament of its na ions. Representation, a principle once un- 
heard of but in England, is now the demand or the possession of Europe. What 
termination it may find is beyond our conjecture ; but that it is advancing, and 
will continue to advance, until it absorbs every other principle, is almost a mat- 
ter of demonstration. Yet the French Revolution has wholly past away. We 
have seen its cradle, its maturity, and its grave. Like the double entombment 
of Napoleon, it was inhumed alike at Marengo and at Waterloo. Or, like that 
mighty soldier himself, its spirit may be wandering through earth or air, but its 
body will never re-appear before men, at least in the shape in which it descend- 
ed into the sepulchre. Europe exhibits an almost total suppression of the re- 
publican forms ; and the first fruits of the Revolution have been a harvest of 
minor monarchies. France herself is controlled by a powerful throne, using po- 
pular forms ouly to exercise a more resolute authority over popular passions ; 
skilfully using the Revolution to put down the Revolution, extinguishing the 
flame in its own ashes, and sagaciou-ly and constantly employing at once the 
splendours of monarchy and the vigilance of despotism, tu make the people 
forget the license of the Republic, or dread acollision with the weight of the 
sovereignty. Atonce tu dazzle and restrain ; to make the populace proud, yet 
afraid of the sceptre ; to indulge the national love of display, and keep the na- 
tional caprices in rigid subordination, is the existing policy. Far be it from us 
to visit it with blame ; it is the only policy for France. Yet this is only the 
regime of Louis XIV., exercised with a more delicate skill, and adapted to a 
more trying era. The building of Versailles was more a stratagem of state 
than even an indulgence of royal luxury. The new embellishment of Ver- 
sailles 1s in the same spirit ; but the king has added to it the fortification of 
Paris, and the union is only emblematic of the time. 

Mr. Alison will have achieved another triumph if the success of his work 
shall excite a taste for historical writing among our authors. In the Jast cen- 
tury England took the lead inhistory. It was most unfortunate that Gibbon’s 
irreligious follies should have been transferred to his “ Decline and Fall of 
Rome ;”’ for in all other respects he stands at the head of all the histurians of 
his time. His copiousness of knowledge, his rich though formal style, and his 
singular power of arrangement, rendered his vast history the first in the world. 
’ 
one of those great Basilicas, at once a palace, a seat of judgment, and a tem- 
ple, exhibiting boundless ornament, costliness, and solidity of material : yet de- 
graded by many an impure emblem, filled with false worship, and breathing the 
incense of the passions. 

The other two great historians of this period have been too long fixed in their 
rank to sufler modern censure. Hume was evidently a man of remarkable 
skill, and nothing can be more adroit than his general ingenuity, or more grace- 
ful than the chief portion of his narrative. But more exact knowledge has 
gradually diminished his interest, and a true and great history of England is 
yet to be written. 

Robertson's name must always be regarded among the honours of his coun- 
try. He has sincerity, knowledge, and a serious yet forcible eloquence. Jt is 
to be regretted that his temperament does not display more of the glow which 
re-animates dead transactions, and gives immediate interest to men and things 
long swept away from the eyes of man ; perhaps some consideration of his 
rank as a divine may have modelled his style asa historian. The most gallant 
enterprize of patriotism, or the severest sacrifice of piety, is too often recorded 
with the unimpassioned severity of an inscription on the grave. 

Hallam is an exact, laborious, and vigorous writer. But, probably disdain- 
ing the graces of style, he naturally loses their captivation. No man more 
keenly discovers facts, or more rigidly separates truth from fiction, but there he 
is content. Having quarried the marble, he leaves it to some future hand to 
bring out the form, and give it those fine touches which constitute beauty. The 
sternness of his political principles, gives sternness to all his conceptions. His 
saturmine and formal school is never surprised into sympathy with human ac- 
tions. He classes the noblest historic recollections like the plants of a hortus 
siccus, or the minerals of a museum, and lectures on them with the coldness of 
a philosopher in the midst of his shelves. The king, the soldier, and the beau- 
ty, are to him merely specimens. In his most glowing moments, he only sits 
like oue of the judges of the dead in the ancient mythology, calmly passes sen- 
tence on the departed clay,and coldly dismisses the mighty movers of the earth 
tothe land of shadows. 

The modern French historians have the universal vice of their country. All 
their tastes are theatrical ; their language, their conceptions, their judgments 
are all borrowed from the stage. With the most painful effort for novelty, 
they have not the power of producing any thing new beyond the smartness of 
a vaudeville. Where great events come before them, they are marched 
across their pages as if they were heralded by the trumpets and drums of 
the ‘Grande opera ;” characters are dressed in tinsel ; show and sentiment 
are borrowed from Corneille and Racine. ‘The History of the Revolution 
fromthe penof M. Thiers, might be cut up into scenes, anc represented on 
the Francaise at twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Germany has yet produced but one man gifted with the true powers of a his- 
torian, and that man also her only great dramatist. Schiller’s** Thirty Years’ 
War” is a noble performance, at once profound and glowing, subtle and sub- 
stantial ; but it is too narrow for the foundation of a historic fame. It has an- 
other obstacle. No mancan be a great writer without the spirit of a poet. But 
Schiller has made his history too poetical ; itis a gallery of illustrious shades, 
which he less describes than invocates. It is an epic in prose. The tastes of 
Germany, though _ultra-commonplace in the general things of life, yet swell 
nto unaccountable extravagance wherever the subject belongs to higher scenes 
[here is an evident consciousness of its earthward tendency in the German | 
mind, which makes it fearful of trusting to the course of nature ; it doubts its 
own limbs, and therefore borrows stilts ; it knows the national propensity to | 
creep on the ground, and therefore it strains every effort to spring into the air ; 
the most matter-of-fact of all existing generations, it yearns to be the most 
ethereal ; a German genius is nothing without a rapture, and his rapture s re- 


verie ; his name is metaphysical, and his metaphysics press as nearly as possi- 
ble to the verge where “ madness rules the realm beyond,” there is more abso- 
lute nonsense written under the pretext of the sublime in Germany, than in 
any other land since the first invention of bedlam. 

We have always held, that England has abilities for every thing ; that she 
has no rivalry to fear in the intellectual struggles of Europe ; and that to ob- 
tain the noblest distinctions, she has only to , a and devote her powers to 
the noblest objects. We thank the writer of these volumes for having enabled 

| us to realize our boast in one of the high provinces of literature, and to have 
given the world a history to which the Continent has yet offered no rival. 

The present volume begins with a general but impressive view of Europe 
immediately at the close of the year 1813. It tells us justly, that when the 
campaign had terminated, the astonishment of mankind was scarcely less exci- 

ted by the ruin which had befallen the forces of France, than in its beginning it 
had been by the sudden magnificence of its preparation, and the reviving im- 
mensity of its power. Of 400,000 troops on the Elbe, and 200,000 in Spain, 
scarcely more than 80,000 re-crossed the Rhine, and about the same number 
remained to make a feeble and dubious defence of the Pyrenees. But the con- 
trast was stronger still than between the mighty multitude glittering in all the 
pomp of war, and advancing to the ground of its habitual triumphs, with the 
double stimulant of ambition and revenge, and the diminished and dilapidated 
remnant making their hurried march to take refuge behind the Rhine. The 
fatal distinction was, between the spirit of conquest and the sense of shame. 
The spell was now consciously broken. The star whose influence had hitherto 
grown into a kind of gallant and illustrious credulity, a brilliant superstition of 
soldiership, was now swept fromthe sky. Even the name of Napoleon was no 
longer the sound of a trampet ; and the man of France had suddenly sunk 
down from that exaltation which, whether fictitious or true, makes men soldiers 
and makes soldiers heroes ; into the level in which all things become common- 
place, and personal interests supersede the splendid illusions of our general be- 
ing. The heart of imperial France was broken, and she was thenceforth to be 
prepared to meet her share in the common burdens and contempts that belong 
to the sufferers and strugglers among mankind. Posterity will not believe 
those things; and in a hundred or a thousand years hence, the philosopher, 
turning over the eloquent pages of this history, will attribute a large portion of 
their fervid imagery to the ardour of a contemporaneous {mind—the oyer- 
wrought pressure of thetime. But the philosopher will be wrong, and the his- 
torian right ; the only defect in the describer will be the native weakness of hu- 
man expression to speak of impulses and causes beyond the resources of lan- 
guage. No speech of man can realize the actual sensation with which the pow- 
er of France was really regarded in its days of power. No conception of after 
times can approach the mixture of fear, astonishment, and anxiety, the solemn 
wonder, and even the mysterious and fearful admiration, with which Burope 
looked on the throne of Napoleon. Yet, what must be the effect on th® gehe- 
ral human mind, of living in the perpetual presence of a sovereignty which had 
concentrated all the powers of the vast French empire on conquest—which had 
turned every monarch into a vassal ; whose armies were poured ont by the 
hundred thousand—whose march was from capital to capital, and whose tri- 
umphs had the extent, rapidity, and completeness of something beyond man ! 
Even the language of the time felt the impression of those extraordinary 
events, and the phrases of “ Invincible,” ‘Son of Destiny,” ‘ Irresistible,” 
* King-maker,” though given in other days in the sycophancy of courtiers or 
the terror of slaves, were given to the head of this fearful empire and army al- 
most by a natural use of words. The impression is wearing away now even 

among ourselves, but it was not the less vivid while it existed. In the conquer- 

ing days of Napoleon there was but one name in the world, and that name was 
his own. His guilt, his personal vices, his perfidy, and his reckless love of 
blood, were as fully acknowledged then as at this moment, when we are re- 
counting the causes which brought him to his grave ; but success, genius, gran- 
deur of plan, and triumph of execution, had given him an elevation in the eye 
of Europe to which no man, for a thousand years before him, had been raised, 
and to France a power not merely over the frame of nations,but the mind,which 
almost divested submission of its disgrace, and to which the simple resistance, 
as it was resisted for many a passive and painful year by England, was a title to 

lory. 

. Napoleon returned to Paris from the Rhine on the 9th of November. He 

was now to begin a new and darker career. Conquest was no more; he was 

to fight for his throne and his life. His first step was to summon his council at 

St. Cloud. The entire finance was acknowledged to be in a state of bankrupt- 

cy; but his council, with the readiness of men living on his will, signed the 

monstrous order for an increase of a third to the three principal taxes of France. 

The people were indignant, epigrams and caricatures spoke their anger ; but 

they were to feel a still heavier scourge. The losses of the army were the first 

topic in the mind of the great warrior, and he immediately demanded a new 

conscription. The population of the military age had been slain ; he now de- 

manded a conscription of the youths of seventeen and eighteen. The senate 

instantly noted this desperate measure, and thus within little more than two 
months, France was called onto send 600,000 of her rising population to the 

grave. In reading this narrative, we seem to be reading the judicial condem- 

nation ofa mighty criminal, after a long career of impunity—a traitor at length 

overtaken by justice, and compelled to pay in blood and pangs the price of his 

criminality. ‘The inflictions of those years are not unlike the successive blows 

of the Divine hand on the cruelty and pride of the Egyptianking, France, liv- 

ing so long on the plunder of the world, had found herself forced to give up her 

gold and jewels. But the next blow was heavier still—the death of her first- 

born. The war, which had once been the source of national vanity, for 
the last two years had been the source of national terror. But the 
demand of a new conscription, and the consequent threat of a still more furious 

conflict on the very soil of France, stirred universal horror. ‘There arose‘ 

great cry in Egypt. ‘There was not a house in which there was not one dead’’ 

—or one whom every feeling of paternity and friendship regarded as consigned 

to slaughter. Enormous sums were given to save their sons from the conscrip- 

tion. But in general the purchase was not to be made, and the youths of the 

best families were forced to march as common soldiers. Since the terrible re- 

treat from Moscow, no suffering had struck deeper to the bosom of the nation. 

The tears and agonies of individuals escape the notice of history ; but to an 

eye which could note the misery of the time, perhaps a darker mass of sorrow 

never oppressed a people. Napoleon’s address to his council is one of the 

fragments of an eloquence, as characteristic as his career in battle. 

‘“* Why,” cried he, ‘should we hesitate to speak the truth? Has not Wel- 
lington invaded the south? Donot the Russians menace the north? What 
shame! and the nation does not rise in a mass to drive them away ! 

‘All my allies have abandoned me. The Saxons betrayed me on the field of 
battle ; the Bavarians endeavoured to cut off my retreat. Never talk of peace 
till! | have burned Munich. The same triumvirate which partitioned Poland, 
has arrayed itself against France. We can have no trace until it is defeated. I 
demand 300,000 men. With what remains of my armies, I shall have a mil- 
lion of soldiers. Councillors, what we require is energy. Every one should 
march. You are the chiefs of the nation. Every one speaks of peace. That 
word alone strikes my ear; while everything around us should resound with 
| the cry of war.” 

A glance at the preparations of England for the coming collision, gives a 
nemorable instance of the force with which true freedom, arising from moral 
honesty and sound religion, arms a people. Her naval force now consisted of 
109,000 seamen, and 31,000 marines; 1003 ships of war, of which 664 were 
incommission. The regular troops were 237,000, the militia 87,000; the 
local militia 288,000, “The land forces in India were 200,000. The militia im 
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Canada were 40,000—the total 1,053,000. Tie expense of the army was 
thirty-three millions ; four millions anda half for the ordnance; the navy 


twenty-two millions ; the interest of the national debt, &c., was forty-three | 


emaaltions, continental loans ten millions, Ireland eight millions, making in all 117 
maillions sterling. 

Mr. Alison doubts the theory, that the power of sustaining this extraordina- 
wy expenditure arose from the sudden existence of the cotton trade. We agree 
wwith him, that nothing could be more absurd than to suppose, as was said, 
“ James Watt was the real conqueror of Napoleon ;”’ the notion itself belongs 
to that presumptuous and pert school which employs itself in flattering the me- 
chanic to make atool of him, and substitutes mechanism and “ the school- 
gasier” for the higher agencies of Providence. Still we cannot overlook the 
singular coincidence of the origin of the cotton manufacture in England with 
the commencement of a period of the most severe financial strain; the rapid 
development of that manufacture ; the surprising Inventions which gave its 
menopoly to England ; and the flood of wealth which it poured into the coun- 
‘try at the moment when it was most necessary, and when, in fact, without it 
the finance of England must have broken down. 

Without encouraging the superstitious folly which sees Providence in every 
trifle, no man of rational observation ever doubted that it regulates visibly 
many of the greater changes of human things. Whocan rationally doubt, for 


instance, that the discoveries of the fifteenth century, and those immediately | 


preceding it, gunpowder, printing, the mariner’s compass, &c., had a direct re- 
ference to the change which was to be effected in the century following by the 
Reformation, and the new political position of the European kingdoms ! 
cause of England will be admitted to have been an object on a smaller scale ; 
yet such extensive interests were dependent on its success; the ultimate over- 
threw of the Revolution with all its evils, the restoration of European order, 


and the palpable triumph of sound principles in government and religion, were | 


se closely connected wiih this country, that we, at least, should not be sur- 
prised to find that its success had been provided for by the great Protector of 
of ali human happiness. The war was unquestionably one of finance. It could 


net Rave been carried on in Europe without an enormous and wholly unexam- | 


pied expenditure. It was necessary to pay the thrones of the whule continent 
even to tight for themselves. Without our loans they must have submitted, and 
increased the vassals and the armies of France. The power of lending is not 
wulimited, and England had long felt that she had reached the natural limit of 
her taxation To avoid this pressure, by sharing it with America, she had 
even hazarded and suffered the loss of hercolonies. And just then, as the very 
crisis was approaching which was to lay upon her a burden which she had never 
calculated on bearing, or being able to bear—a crisis too, which, near as it was, 
a9 man had been able to foresee, an extraordinary means of wealth was put 
inte ker hands ; sustained and followed by the sudden discovery of the most 
powerful instrument of skill and labour ever given to man; and the combined 
affect did enable England to subsidize all Europe, to fight the universal tyrant 
m defence of the universal cause, to pour out millions on millions in the midst 
of an universal bankrupicy,and finally achieve an universal deliverance What 
can be more complete than the prnof, except the actual pouring down of a 
stream of gold from heaven before our eyes? The stream of gold was actually 
poured ; and though it did not come in the shape of miracle, yet its source 
night not be the less providential for its winding its way through the ten thou- 
sand channels of society, to issue in the noblest use of the wealth of nations. 

it is remarkable that the imperial throne, though despotic in the highest de- 
gree, was jacobinical to the last. Thus extremes meet in all things. 
ou was a jacobin until the hour he died. He had the same contempt for all 
established things—the same reliance on his personal will—the same habit of 
epoeal to popular passion—and the same dependence on the maduess of the po- 


pular mind, as a regular resource against the natural pressures of a strugyling | 


end sinking empire. On his first reception of the public authorities in the Tuil- 
cries, he burst upon them in language exactly ofthe order which he would have 
used to one of the mobs of the Palais-Royal twenty years before :—** You have 
it in your power todo much good Youhave done nothing but mischief. * * * 
Are you the representatives of the people? Tamso. Fourtimes I have been 


invoked by the nation, and four times I have had the votes of four millions of | 


You are 


menforme. Ihave atitle to supreme authority which you have not 
This was 


nsihing but the representatives of the departiments of the nation.” 
eusolent enough as an address to the principal personages of the state. But 
what follows was still more jacobinical :— 

“ What is the throne? 
veleet! 
wo without mutual injury ; for the nation has more need of me than I have of 
the nation. * * * * You wish to imitate the Constituent Assembly. and 
oemmence a revolution. Be itso. You will find that I shallnot imitate Louis 
*% Vi.@ I should rather abandon the throne. 1 should prefer making a part of 
theso@reign people, to being an enslaved king.” 
and thus spoke the haughty and despotic soldier :— 

““in three months we shall have peace. ‘The enemy will be chased from our 
territory, or I shall be dead ; we have greater sources than you imagime, our 
enemies never have conquered us, never will. They will be chased across the 
frontier quicker than they have entered it.” 

Speech never gave a truertranscript of the speaker. ‘This was Napoleon to 
the life; rage and subtlety, sacrifice and selfishness, vast views and bitter per- 
sonalities ; reliance on his own genius, contempt for the abilities of all others ; 
iofty memory of his own services, open disdain of the merits of even his own 
ministers : boasting and fear, an arrogant estimate of the powers of the empire, 
yet 2 palpable alarm at the approach of the invader. The harangue was cer- 


tainly wholly unlike a “ king’s” speech ; but nothing could be more character- | 


wstic of the keen, furious, arrogant, and wild spirit of Napoleon. 

‘The Emperor now began his preparations for the final struggle. France was 
*estantly turned intoanimmense camp. Every sight and sound was war. The 
rewis were covered with commissioners flying to raise the people. The walls 


=11 . t 1 . | 
were filled with proclamations to shed the last drop of their blood for France. | 


Requisitions seized the property and provisions of the peasantry, to be sent to 
the frontier. The conscription was mercilessly raised, amid the general groan 
end gnashing of teeth of all men. The taxes doubled, were forced out o: the 
ast resources of the population. All was terror, misery, plunder, and penalty. 
Te keighten this tremendous confusion, the progress of the Allies was already 
srusaing the whole east and south of the realin. 
arama could be fuller of all that strikes, perplexes, and tortures the mind of 
‘mations. 

Napoleon first disengaged himself from his two diplomatic encumbrances,the 
Pope and Ferdinand of Spain. ‘The seizure of either had been an act of gross 
perfidy, or in Fouché’s republican dialect, that ‘‘ much worse thing, a blun- 
der.’ The Pope, left idling according to the papal way of life in Rome, would 
ave been a cheap vassal—in France he was only an expensive prisoner. In 
Rome he might have assisted in giving Napoleon at least the pretence of a 
caampion of the church—in Fontainbleau he exhibited only the scandal of the 
ead of the Papacy in chains. The imprisonment of Ferdinand was still more 
wmpolitic. His seizure had produced a bioody war, and bis imprisonment pre- 
vented all hope of its extinction. Ferdinand at Valancay was a martyr in the 
eyes of the Spanish church, and a heroin the eyes of the Spanish people ; 
bis prison bars kept the nation from approaching close enough to see the native 
Seficiencies of some of the poorest substitutes for royalty that ever humiliated 
the diadem. If Napoleon had followed the dictates of common sense, he would 
uave sent back Ferdinand to Madrid on the first sound of insurrection—fed his 
fealish spirit with alternate hopes and fears of French alliance or French pun- 
ishment—startled him with alarms at the popular feeling which had awoke even 
im defence of his throne—made him an impassable obstacle in the path of the 
gational progress to independence; and finally, by a French marriage or a 
French pension, moulded him intoa slave. Ferdinand on the Spanish throne, 
would have governed the kingdom for Napoleon, with still more submissiveness 
than the Bourbons had ever governed it for France. The puppet king would 
have been the cheapest of all viceroys. But the emperor, by removing the 
etole iunber of the monarchy from Spain, only gave the public feeling room to 
expand, relieved the national vigour from the lazy, loose, and formal impedi- 
zyents of a court without homour, and a monarch without understanding—virtu- 


ally transferred the government to Wellington, and the war into the hands of 
the British army—told the Spaniards that they were to depend on their own 
a war in which France lost all 


swords and sinews for safety ; and finished 


glory, by a catastrophe in which her master lost all empire. Such is the retri- 


aution by which treachery prepares the poison for its own lips, and great crimes 


ere compelled to give their moral to the world 


The most gigantic contest which Europe had ever seen was now approach- 
wz, and the forces of the allies, all converging to the fields of France, were 
‘The question was of European liberty ; and upon the 
cenduct and courage of those combatants during the next few months might 
In the beginning of the 
memorable year 1814, the frontier which Napoleon had so loftiy pronoanced 
“* sacred,” and which had so long presented a barrier of almost superstitious 
awe to mankind, was suddenly broken down, and four armies of immese pow- 
er were at once in march through France ; the grand army, under Schwartzen- 
berg, of 261,000 men; the Prussians, ander Blucher, of 137,000; the army 
under Bernadotte,of 174,000; and most formidable, brilliant,and triumphant of all, 
the British, Spanish, and Portuguese force, under Wellington,of 78,000 men— 
a force which had marched to the frontier over the French armies of the Penin- | 


worthy of its decision. 


“ura the fate of every throne in the civilized world 


sula, and was destined yet to crown the war by the greatest victory of the age. 


¥o this advancing multitude must be added the Austrian, Prussian, and Rus- | 
sian reserves, the Austrians in Italy, and the Spanish and English in Catalonia 


tbe whole amounting to a million and twenty-eight thousand soldiers! Be- 
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Nap sle- | 


Four pieces of gilded wood covered with a piece of | 
The real throne has its seat in the nation; you cannot separate the | 


The subject then changed ; | 


Nothing short of Pandemo- | 





She Albion. 


hind them, again, were the Landwehrs of the different German states, scarce- 
ly lees than another million, acd ready to be poured into the field. 

_ The preparations on the side of Napoleon were urged with still greater ac- 
tivity, but the land was already exhausted—the drain on the population had 
been terrible. Within sixteen months from 1812, he had compelled the reluc- 
_ tant yet time-serving Senate to issue decrees for raising 1,260,000 men. But 

desertion, disease, the sword, and the popular abhorrence of those ruinous hos- 

tilities, had thinned the French ranks, until their whole force amounted to 
scarcely more than 200,000, and even of those Napoleon was never able to 
concentrate more than 60,000 in one field. Even as if infatuation was added 

to the overwhelming difficulties of his last struggle, he left not less than 100,- 

090 of his veterans shut up in the fortresses of Germany, where they were 

totally cut off from him, were blockaded by peasants, and were finally forced to 

surrender without striking a blow. But Napoleon was now hastening to his 
ruin. His inferiority of force precluded all permanent success ; and, except 
frenzy should seize the allied councils, or a general deluge sweep away their 
advancing armies, his days were numbered. Disaffection, too, in his cabinet, 
his military council, and his troops, seconded the growing disgust of the nation. 
They felt that peace was within his power if it was not repelled by his pride ; 
that his defeats rankled so deeply in his heart, that he was determined to wash 
them away, if the last blood of France were to be wasted in the effort ; and 
that the man who had so long trampled on the feelings of Europe, was now 
ready to trample on the last hopes of his country, if he could build up for him- 
self a renewal of his shattered renown. All popular affection had long since 
abandoned him; the happiest tidings even for his ministers and marshals would 
have been, that some great defeat had deprived him of the power of ever going 
to war again ; aud no triumph would have visited the national ear with such a 
sense of joy, as the sound of the volley fired over his grave. 
[To be continued. ] 








A CONFESSION. 
FROM THE ‘ REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL stupENT.”—[Concluded.] 

Next day I sought employment as a working distiller—with difficulty ob- 
tained it. 1 did not, however, long preserve it: my habits of idleness and in- 
tuxication were altogether inconsistent with it, and I was dismissed from the 
work. 

This being the case, my last resource was to join with some old connexions 
of my dog-fighting days, and commence the manufacture of potyeen among the 
\ hills. 
| ‘There were nearly a dozen of us in the gang, and we carried on the thing in 
the most systematic manner, oceasionally diversifying the pursuit by a little 
snuggling through the Isle of Man into England—more frequently by fishing 
and shooting. 

Some of us had followed the employment from their boyhood, but most were 
broken-down characters like myself, who took to it for their bread, but espe- 
cially to be sure of a continual and plentiful supply of spirits. My knowledge 
of the processes as conducted on a large scale, was decidedly an acquisition, 
and I speedily acquired much influence in the party. Our apparatus was of 
the simplest description, light and easily removed, for we had no fixed place of 
| Working, but shifted about as occasion demanded. 
| Jt was a weck here, and ten days there ; now in an old barn, now in a hut in 
| the middle of a bog; anon in some lonely cave in the mountains, or among 
the rocks of the shore, but always within a convenient distance from this town, 
where the chief market ot our produce lay. 

The prime seat of the manufacture, previous to my joining, had been the 
ruins of an old castle, about eighteen or twenty miles from the town, and a 
couple or so from the sea-coast. One tower of it only remained standing, the 
| rest being a heap of masses of stone and mortar. Beneath this tower was a 
large, low-roofed vault, whose only proper vent was a square trap in the arch, 
; through which you descended into it. In order, however, to adinit a current of 
| air for their furnaces, they had dug a hole through the thickness of the wall 
which opened on the outside, close to the edge of a stream, and covered by 
brashwood and ivy. 

Tais vault, however, was found to be so damp, as materially to interfere with 
the delicate processes necessary, as well as with the health of the operatives, 
some of whom caught their deaths there ; and finally, though admirably adapt- 
ed in so far as conceal:nent went, it was abandoned 

When [had been a few days connected with the sct. we found it most ad- 
vantageous to ply the trade at an old mill which had been for some years in 
disuse. It is situated at a place called the Mill Hole, a wild spot on the coast, 
about twenty miles from here. 

This place possessed peculiar points of merit. It was surrounded, landward, 
»y miles of mountainous, almost uninhabited, moorland. A stream, coming 
rom the hills, found its way to the sea beside it, washing its walls, and among 
he rocks through and over which it gushed, were innumcrable crevices, most 
suitable for concealment. Moreover, the sea hard by afforded every conve- 
nience for the transport of our commodities ; and possessed of all these advan- 
tages, we soon began to extend our speculations, and shortly attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities of this town. 

Several licensed distillers formed a society for the suppression of the illicit 
trade, and kept a very high reward continually advertised for the conviction of 
offenders. The secretary of this society, and he whose name was affixed to 
the placards offering the reward, was no other than my old acquaintance, Mr. 
Ormond, of the firm of Erris and Ormond. 

But we were not very apprehensive of any immediate danger, as our agent 
in the town had especially informed us that we were not at all suspected. ‘This 
person proved to be a traitor—the temptation of the reward was too strong for 
him, and he betrayed the whole concern to Ormond, who immediately commu- 
nicated with the high sheriif uf the county. 

| The result was, that early one morning as a man named Quin and myself 
were engaged within the old mill, he, who was lying along upon the ground, 
thonght he heard it vibrate with a heavy tread. We thought this might be the 
rest of our crew who had gone up to the tower for some grain, having with 
them a light, rickety cart or car with which we used to transport materials ; 
but, on listening further, we perceived a regular measured step as of suldiers 
onthe march. We ran out, and about a couple of hundred yards off saw a 
party of military, accompanied by two civilians. One of these was an ex- 
cise-officer, the other was Ormond, in his capacity of secretary of the Protec- 
tion Society. 
| ~The instant they saw us they quickened their pace into a run. Ormond re- 
cogrised me. I saw him pointing me out with violent gesticulations to the 
oilicer that accompanied him. He was mounted on a blood-horse—an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and spirited animal, and immediately gave chase to us. 

I stood for a moment looking at him, my blood boiling with astonishment, 

hatred, and rage: the next moment. however, the instinct of self-preservation 


{ 
t 





| was immediately resolved. 


overcame these feelings, and turning, I ran rapidly after Quin towards the shore, | 


close to which we had a small hooker moored. We rushed into the sea, and 
swam off, using our utmost exertions. Ormond came galloping up, ere we had 
made three strokes from the beach. Enraged at our escape, he made furious 
attempts to urge his horse yet after us; the animal, however, refusing to take 
the water, stopped short, reared, kicked, and finally threw him among the sand 
He had preserved his grasp of the reins, and immediately springing up, began 
whipping the beast with great violence. 
As soon as we got on board the hooker, we cast off the line that attached it 
to its grapnel, and rowed out with all speed to sea. When we had reached a 
safe distance, we lay upon our oars to watch their proceedings. We saw them 
first read over, probably by way of form, one or two papers, and immediately 
after they fell to work, and demolished our whole apparatus. 
All this while Ormond was riding about the mill, interfering, directing, and 
making himself the busiest of all, appearing to be exulting in his work witha 
devilish glee. 
And there was I lying inactive on my oar—a spectator from a distance, while 
my last means of earning my bread was being annihilated by him who had al- 
ready robbed me of every other thing—station, wealth, love! What could I 
have done to him that, not content with this, he should pursue ine still with 
such rancour—persecute me with such exterminating malignity! I had raised 
him from the very dunghill, and sent him to my own place. Oh, ingratitude, 
—most mortal of the sins that sink men’s souls,—surely from the smoke of the 
bottomless pit didst thou draw the deep dye that blackens thy hideous front ! 
I felt as if struck dumb. While Quin, my companion, shrieked oaths and 
waledictions at them across the water, I remained mute and calm looking on, 
but the state of my thoughts during that fearful time! It was as if my whole 
mind were not an aggregate of faculties, as you philosophers will have it, but 
one single dread passion, revenge! My heart beat slowly and laboriously ; 
there seemed to be a dull heavy mass weighing down my bosom—my skin felt 
cold—I actually shivered. Then in the silent thoughts of my own heart I 
prayed to the fiend, that I felt was there at the time, that he would glut me to 
the teeth with vengeance, though I should perish with the sur‘eit 
At length as the work of destruction continued in the ruin, alarge quantity 
of spirits appeared to have caught fire ; they were the firstlings or products of 
| the first distillation, containing a large quantity of essential oil. The burst of 
flame was sudden, loud, and very bright, flashing through the small windows 
and crevices of the old building. ‘Thereupon Ormond’s horse, wild with fright, 
darted from the building, and flew madly up hillwards fromthe shore. In vain 
he attempted to rein or manage it, it bore him furiously on, and they disappear- 
ed behind a rising ground, while we could hear the rapid sounds of the gallop- 

| ing lessening, growing faint, but not slower, in the distance. The excise-officer 
rode a short way after him, but soon turned and came back alone. 





November 12, 


Shortly after having completed the destruction of the still, they marched in a 
body away a'ong the shore in the direction of the highway to this town, which 
passed about three or four miles distant. 

As soon as we weve satisfied of our safety, we rowed ashore and landed. On 
going to the mill we found every thing broken or bnrnt, not a stave of a tub re- 
mained entire. With heavy hearts we left the place, embarked again, and 
reached a quiet cove, a couple of miles down the shore ; here we drew our boat 
up on the beach beside some fishermen’s houses that we knew, and went up 
the country towards the tower. 

On reaching this ruin, what was our surprise to find Ormond’s horse standing 
among the fragments of building, tied to a stone, and dripping with perspiration ! 
A loud sound of altercation reached our ears from the inner part of the tower, 
and presently out rushed two or three of our band, and immediately, with eager 
exultation, informed us: that Ormond had been borne by his horse to the imme- 
diate vicinity, where it had terminated its race by falling to the ground. 

They had immediately secured both the horse and its master, and he was 
now fast in the vault below, where formerly our still had been wrought. 

When I heard this, the blood gushed to my head. I grew dizzy. I could 
hardly see ; my heart beat with bursting force and rapidity ; I could not speak ; 
I felt a strong impulse to drop upon my knees, and return thanks to some su- 
perior power—not of heaven, certainly, for delivering him into our hands. 

Not so Quin : partly by hurried speech, partly by signs, he gave them to un- 
derstand the total destruction of our stills at the Mill Hole, and the active share 
in it of this our prisoner. The old building echoed with cries of execration, 
shouts of triumph, and for immediate vengeance. There were eight of us, 
every one excited almost to madness ; but what was their joy, their fury, or 
their thirst for vengeance to mine ? 

We had a hurried consultation how we should proceed. 

“ Let me see him,” cried I; “let me be sure of him. 
me in the face !” é 

Two of them immediately jumped into the vault and pushed him up through 
the trap. His hands and feet had been tied, and as they thrust him up into 
the light, he struggled much to avoid the sharp edges of the stones. As his 
head and chest appeared through the aperture, and while his eves were yet 
blinded with the sudden change from darkuess to bright light, Quin rushed to 
him, and dashed his fist with his whole force into his face. He fell back with 
aloud cry upon those below, but he was again pushed up, while the rest 
— Quin back. He was set upon his feet, and our boys dispersed from about 
iim. 

As soon as he saw me standing before him, his face, which had before been 
pale with fear, grew actually greenish-yellow in colour. He trembled violent- 
ly, his knees knocked together, and he staggered ; presently a flow of blood 
gushed to his face, and the red mingling with the yellow, produced a iivid 
me hue, a satisfying indication of the thoughts that were passing in his 
mind. 

I stood and glared at him with all the luxury of triumphant animosity, thea 
going close to him— 

* Now,” I cried, ‘*now you—” 

(Here the narrator came out with a torrent of most ghastly imprecations, al- 
together unsuitable for any pages.) 

** Now, whose hands are you in! Whose turn is it now? What have you 
to expect? How have you served me? Hearken, now, you black-hearted 
Judas, that betrayed your master—think over all that you have done to me, and 
reflect that with help from the devil, 1 will take the full equivalent of it out of 
your body! Before another sun rises, you will be murdered! I will have re- 
venge! Do you know what that is?” 

In this way I continued to rave in his ears till, in a paroxysm of fear, he 
turned to the rest, and imploring compassion, offered them rewards and immu- 
nity from the law if they would seize me and allow him to escape. But they 
laughed at him. Then he tried to intimidate us, telling us that if any violence 
were offered him, we should dearly pay the penalty ; but finding this to be of 
as little avail, he dared to appeal to me, to promise me a sum of money, and a 
passage out of the country, if I would be his friend, and intercede with my 
comrades for him! 

] was amazed. 

* What!’ cried I, “ you have robbed me of every thing a man can have in 
this world—home, rank, wealth, and love. You are inhabiting my house, 
spending my fortune, filling my station in society, paramour of my wife! Yes, 
you most villanous of traitors—you have driven me to what lam! You have 
scoffed at me, whipped me, persecuted me to death, for no cause: and now, 
when i have you in my power, would it not be sweet revenge to take a few 
pounds of my own money, and go away from you out of the country hd 

He remained speechless, and again the yellow tinge overspread his face as 
we seized upon him, and stifling his vain screams for mercy and help, put him 
down once more into the vault, and laying a broad, flat stone over the trap, 
heaped others upon it, to make assurance doubly sure. ‘ 

We then entered into a consultation together with regard to his fate. We 
were unanimous in resolving on his death, and it was proposed to toss up who 
should despatch hin. This [ immediately volunteered—they would scarcely 
hear of it, insisting that the danger should be equally shared. But when I 
sued and prayed them to consider my wrongs, and grant me this satisfaction ; 
when I told them the story I have told you, thauugh many of them doubted that 
such tuings could be, and considcred me at least exaggerating, yet my pleading 
was allowed, and it was agreed that I should do the deed, while Quin offered to 
stand by me, in case he should prove too much for one. 

For themselves, the plan was this: They were to go off, collect four or five 
days’ provision and water for the hooker, and settle their affairs in this country, 
for even they had much to settle on so short a notice. This done, Quin was to 
be sent to inform me that all was ready for our escape, when we should, imme- 
diately on completing our purpose, flee to a certain place on the coast, where 
they were to be waiting, embark with them, and make sail for the coast of 
England, there to lurk till the noise of the affair should blow over 

For all that night and next day I kept watch within the ruin, sometimes go- 
ing to look after the horse, or for food, or drink, but mostly sitting on the pile oi 
stoues over the entrance to the vault, in which I could often indistinctly hear 
him stirring about. 

When the second night came round, Quin came to inform me they were all 
ready with the hooker. ‘Thereupon, with stern and silent alacrity, we com- 
inenced removing the stones from over the trap, and lighting a splint of bog- 
pine, jamped down together : 

To our amazement, Ormond was not tobe seen. There lay the cord with 
which his hands and feet had been bound, but where was he? The question 
The vent which I have said we constructed to 
cause a current of air for the still fires, this he had discovered, and with the 
help of an old reaping-hook he had found, wherewith also he had cut the cords, 
had enlarged it from a few inches to several feet in size. 

This was not so difficult, for the damp had regularly sapped the wall, and 
the great angular ill-built stones would come away in the hands of a strong 
man with much readiness. Our attention was directed to it by hearing a sound 
of violent struggling, an!, on darting across the vault to where the aperture 
gaped, we found within it the body of our prisoner. His head was outside the 
wall, which was here about eight feet in thickness, and his shoulders had stuck 
fast in the outer opening, which, owing to the mortar being hard and firm, from 
proximity to the air, he could not so easily enlarge. With a wild shout of joy 








Bring him to look 


| we caught hold of his heels and drew hiin gradually in, securing him the while 


by binding the cord firmly around his limbs. ; 

Though much spent with hunger and thirst, and the labour of excavating the 
old wall, still he struggled much, and violently, and would yet have teen a 
match for either of us singly, but in the hands of both it was unavailing ; and 
at last, flushed and covered with perspiration, his eyes wildly glancing, his heart 
beating and his breath panting, he lay on the floor of the vault, his ankles and 
knees bound firmly together, and his hands twisted and tied behind his back. 

We waited a minute or so. As we stood, Quin, wiping the moisture from 
his brow, whispered me, 

‘“* Hadn’t we better,do it here?” a 

Ormond heard this and trembled excessively ; then in alow whining voice 
he implored us to have mercy upon him ; then, breaking out suddenly with a 
voice that made the vault and the whole ruin ring, screamed “ Murder,” but 
kicking the iron-shod toe of my brogue into his mouth, | put an abrupt stop to 
this. : 

“No,” said I, inreply to Quin, “I have a plan of my own. Let’s hoist 
him out of the vault.” eos 

Thereupon seizing him we dragged him, vainly kicking and wriggling his 
corded limbs, up through the trap into the cold air of night, and finally out- 
side the ruin. 

‘ Now,” said [Sto my comrade, “go and fetch me, first the cart, and put 
it here, then bring out his horse ; you will find it tied to a stump close to 
Brian's arch.” 

He did so, I the while standing over my victim, who groa 
did not speak. When the horse was brought out, with the help of gr 

oceeded to yoke him to the car, and effected it, though with very great cil- 
proceede y , sg peel 
culty, from the spirit of the animal, and his ignorance of those W aie 
haudling him. Having completod this, we placed Ormond in the cart, boun 
as he was, and springing up in front and catching up the reins, If : 

“ Now Quin,” said J, “that is all I want from you, look out for bare : 
off with you to the hooker, and tell them that if I ny come to them befor 
sunrise, they may shove off, and leave me to my luck. : " 

“Upon that, silowing the horse to go forward, we moved on, and > stand 
ing for a little to look after us, plunged into the darkness, and was 04. 
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As soon as Ormond saw himself alone in the cart with me, his first proceed- 
ing was another powerful but unavailing struggle to free his limbs. hen I 
saw this, taking out my knife I gave him a small cut in the throat, and told 
him that the next struggle that he made it should go deeper. This had the 
desired effect, and he lay quiet and motionless. 

Presently, in a state of mortal fear he began, 

** Young master’ (by the way, this was the title by which I was addressed 
formerly by my father’s workmen, and which this same wretch had always used 
to me when he was a clerk in the counting-house,) “‘ young master, for God's 
sake what are you going to do with me! You won’t slaughter me, surely, tied 
like a sheep. Oh, master dear, have mercy on me !” 

* This is a nice horse of yours, Jack, what may you have given for such a 
‘‘ Thirty-five guineas, Master Philip. Now, won’t you be merciful, oh spare 
me. I have wronged you dreadfully, I own it! Oh, how it weighs upon my 
soul now! But I'll do any thing—” ny 

Now Jack,” said I again, “what would you think of having one leg tied 
to the stump of a tree that I’m driving to, up the moor here, and this nice 
horse of yours yoked to the other.” 

i felt his shudder make the wood of the light cart shake perceptibly, while 
adeep groan of horror broke from him. 


tit 


‘Oh spare me, master, spare me, I have ruined you, I confess ;—it was the | 


devil that led me—!” 

“Did you not continually stir my father up against me ?” cried I, my hasty 
passion rising fast to fury. 

“I did, I did. Oh, for mercy !” 

‘* Did you not betray to him my marriage with her ?” 

‘Oh, Heaven help me, yes, Philip, master dear! Don’t take my life !” 

‘‘ Did you not scheme to rain me, when I had been the making of you—did 
you not mock me—did you not lash me—did you not take my birthright! Did 
you not take the wife of my bosom?” ; 

Here my passion deprived me of the power of speech, my voice ending in a 
fierce guttural cry. ; 

‘Oh, Heaven reward your kind, trusting heart, Mr. Erris, I confess I have 
been worse than a fiend to you: but have mercy! Iwill give you a share in 
the trade—”’ 

A loud laugh of derision burst from me. 

“1 will burn your father’s will. Iwill assign back to you the whole proper- 
ty,—only let me live, Master Philip, darling : don’t murder me. I will have 
him taken from the asylum where he is dying: he cannot come out except 
through me! Spare me.” 

“Will Heaven spare me for the deep sins you have driven me to ;—your 
murder among the rest ?” 

“Oh pardon, pardon; you may be happy yet, master Philip. I will restore 
every thing, every jot, every farthing. [ will serve you for life, be your slave. 
Oh, for the love of God in heaven don’t kill me!” 

“Tell me,” said I, suppressing my emotions, “ why did Ellen leave me for 
you t” 

**Oh, young master, dear, if I tell you the truth will you have mercy ?” 

‘“* Ask mercy of him whose affair it is: if you think he will give it to such a 
fiend incarnate. Answer my question or I will despatch you this instant.” 

He started abruptly in the cart. 

‘*T knew her before she became your father’s servant. She lived with me 
before ever you saw her. It wasallascheme to better ourselves. She gave 
me the money you gave her, and I lived upon it. We were not relations. 
Now will you let me go with my life, Mr. Philip? You see I am too despica- 
ble for your vengeance.” 

I stupped the horse, and jumped from my seat, and taking hold of him, drew 
him from the cart to the ground. 

“ Enough,” said I, * J have it all now.” 

The deep, husky, unnatural soand of my voice as I said this struck terror to 
his heart. We had stopped close by a small tarn or mountain lake, which lay 
with its black waters glassy and still, dimly palpable to the eye, in the thick, 
cold, moonless night,—looking like a deadly snake, coiled up and motionless, 
but with its fatal eye glancing upon you. 

‘“* Oh,” cried he, ‘*do not throw me in there, tied up in this way, dear master 
Erris. Itis horrible. Any death but such! Oh, wili you, will you spare me ? 
I will make restitution of every farthing—I will publicly acknowledge my vil- 
lany—lI will submit myself to any punishment the law may inflict. I will— 
I swear before that God that-sees us two, whom I believe in, and dread to meet ! 
I will go with you to the high sheriff, and confess my fraud; and not one 
word of this night will I ever breathe to ear of mortal! I can do no more, 
Mr. Philip. Now won't you, won't you, I will take auy oath to this—oh won’t 
you let me live !” 

He was on his knees, bending forward his body, and looking upward in a sup- 
plicating posture, while the tears streamed over his face. I stood looking 
at him for a while. Now I knew what revenge was :—this was something 
like it ;—not as on the night when I might have shot him, unknown, in the 
dark street. His hands were fast behind his back, and his legs encircled with 
the rope, from the knees to the ankles. There he knelt before me, utter- 
ly helpless ; now looking at me, and now taking a glance at the dim, dark, si- 
lent pool below. 

“‘Oh, my good young master,” he continued, ‘‘ what’s the use of killing 
me? I[ could make you all you ever were. I swear [ will do it, only | 
must live! I cannot die,—I dare not. J shall be damned,—I feel it—oh, 
mercy, mercy !” 

In these last words his voice rose to a wild, maniacal cry of agonizing ter- 
ror, while he twisted about, and danced upon his knees, in the extremity of his 
dread and anxiety. Approaching him I bound a rope round each ancle, and 
passing them rapidly under the cart, tied his feet fast to the axle, with his face 
downwards. All the while he coatinued hurried prayers for mercy, protesta- 
tions and piercing cries of despair. Springing again to my place in front of 
the cart, I gave the rein to the horse, and it moved. I heard his head and face, 
as hanging down they were dragged along, go knock, knock, on the stony hill- 
side; whilst his shrieks rang and echoed far away across the untrodden moor- 
land. 

I was now ina frenzy of excitement; the horse broke into a trot, a canter, 
a furious gallop, as screaming, ‘* Now—now you have it; this is indeed re- 
venge,—full, glorious revenge !—now !—now !—now !"—J] lashed the animal 
into madness. Presently the thick and murky night broke up, there was light- 
ning, several peels of thunder, and a deluging fall of rain. ‘The poor horse 
was furious. On it flew like the wind, while | clung to the cart, whipping it 
now on the one side, now on the other with frantic violence. 

In this way we dashed along for about three miles, when one of the wheels 
went to pieces I was thrown to the ground, and the horse, after staggering 
on a few paces, fell among the stones, and lay on its side, struggling, aud 
kicking, smashing the remains of the cart, and the mutilated body of Ormond. 
All this while the rain continued to fall by bucketfuls. 

I sprang up considerably bruised, but with my bones all sound, and that was 
enough for me. My first proceeding was to cut the rope-harness that bound 
the horse to the fragments of the cart: having accomplished this, I managed 
to get him upon his feet, where he stood trembling and drooping his head. Se- 
curing him to the sound wheel by the halter, I proceeded to search for and ex- 
amine the body of my victiin. 

His face and head were completely gone—knocked off; only a small 
sheli-like fragment of the back of the skull remained, attached to the 
neck. But I see I have horrified you too much—I will not go on with 
the details. ' 

I now began to scheme how I should dispose of the shattered remains 
of my enemy—a moment, and my purpose was formed. Catching the rope 
that tied the legs, | dragged it round to where the horse stood. As I 


came close with it, he snuffed the air, and started, tugging at the halter | 


with all his force. Seeing this, I bound a handkerchief ever his eyes, and with 
alittle difficulty succeeded in fixing it across his back. Jumping up behind it, 
I spurred towards the sea, and after half an hour's gallop, reached the place 
where the hooker lay. 

I found them waiting all in readiness—my account they heard without a 
word of observation. We took the body on board, and turning the horse 
adrift to seek a new master where he could find one, shoved off and made sail 
across the Irish Channel. 
board along with the clothes I had worn+that night, and two days afterwards 
made the Welsh coast. 

We immediately sold our boat and dispersed: some went to labour at a 
great public work that was then in progress, others went to the harvest in Eng- 


land and Scotland; for my part, I became a wanderer over the face of tie | 


world for twenty years. During that time I had a taste of all the services— 
military, naval, and East Indian—but my adventures during that time have 
little to do with the story I am telling you—besides, I am afraid [ will hardly 
have time to finish it. 


Well, about a couple of months ago I found myself once more on Irish | 
I was then one of a gipsey party, and we had just crossed from Scot- | 


ground 
land to Belfast along with the crowds of reapers returning from the Scotch 
harvest, or shearing as it is called. We travelled southward, and as we drew 
near this town, I proposed to my brethren of the gang that we might commence 
distilling. This was not so much on account of the gain to be got by the 
trade, but in order that I might have always a ready supply of that stuff, with- 
out which life was now to me an unendurable torment. 

The proposal was cagerly adopted, and we set about procuring asuitable ap- 
paratus iunmediately, On coming to this town to buy tinplate, wherewith to 


When about halfway, we threw the body over- | 


She Albtoun. 


| Construct it (for we all understood tinplate-working in a degree,) I was strack 
oo the appearance of a woman I saw ballad-singing in the streets. She sang 
Pe ay ye and this added to the remains, very perceptible, of — beauty, 
drew her abundance of encouragement. It was herself—Ellen Lucas. 
| Thereupon the single and potent passion I had formerly borne for her, and 
| which still throughout my long wanderings had filled my dreams, returned in 
_ all its vehemence. 
| Yes, though she had betrayed me, I never hated her—my curses and my 
revenge were directed, not toward her, bat against her accomplice Ormond ; 
= now how I could have blest the gentleman [ saw showering coppers into 
| her bag—for she frequented the more aristocratic streets of the town, and 
seemed to find it profitable to cultivate an appearance of faded gentility—of 
one who had seen better days. 

When I spoke to her and mentioned my name, she was struck dumb. She 
plainly knew me, yet she went away with me where I led without speaking a 
word. After a while, however, she recovered herself, and professed herself 

overjoyed tomeet me. A long course of accusation, argument and recrimina- 
tion ensued—which ended, as you will not be surprised to learn, if you are at 
all experienced—in my once more becoming the dupe of this Delilah. 

Her connexion with Ormond before our marriage, she denied ; and though I 
| knew she was lying, I took her word. Her after connexion with him she ex- 
, cused on account of her poverty. Ste was starving and without a lodging. 

He offered her her former home, and she accepted it. All this I took from her 
as valid; and had she oflered no excuse at all, it would have been the same 
thing. I was infatuated. 

She was anxious to know what had become of Ormond. His horse, she in- 
formed me, had been found several weeks afier his disappearance in the pos- 
session of some travelling hawkers, to whom, however, no connexion with him 
could be brought home. They stated they had found it grazing in a sequester- 
ed nook among the moors, and brought forward proof that they were in « 
quite different part of the country at the time implicated. With a strange 
delight I detailed to her the true account of his end. She listened in silence 
and without comment. 

It was now agreed between us that she should adopt my way of life, and 
she forthwith did so, and became one of our gang. A most useful member, 
too, she proved to be. With a bottle of spirits under her shawl she used to 
go about from house to house in a quiet, stealthy way, giving the people glasses 
by way of trial, and making whispered bargains for the disposal of gallons of 
the same stuff. 

By this means we were rapidly drawing around us a profitable connexion. 
Our still was set a going in the identical vault I have described—the tower 
was much changed in other parts, but the vault remained the same. Here I 
was constantly employed, the rest of our gang going about as gipsies, stealing 
grain, potatoes, and other materials, and also selling whenthey could the manu- 
factured produce. 

One day while I was thus employed, and sitting watching ina state of dreamy 
half-imtoxication, I heard several voices speaking low and whispering about the 
ruin. This gave me no concern, for I distinctly heard my wife’s voice, and I 
concluded it must be the rest of ourband. ‘There was much talking ; present- 
ly the sound approached the mouth of the vault— 

** Bless me, how strong it smells!” said a strange voice, and there was a 
sound of sniffing. 

I was alarmed, and instantly on the alert. 

‘“‘ There, that is the trap, that square hole there,” said the voice of Ellen 
Lucas ; ‘it’s only four feet deep—but look sharp whea you jump down—for 
he is a devil !” 

1 immediately saw what an egregious dupe I had been. Here wasI caught 
like a badger in his hole, yet | determined to give them the double again— 
‘“* And as for that archtraitress,”’ said [—and the rest was thought, not spoken. 

Springing across the vault to the place behind the still, where was the vent 
in the wall, I crept into it, with the view of making my way to the outside ; 
but close to the outer aperture a large stone had slipped from the upper part— 
the roof, you know, ofthe hole—and impeded my escape. Instantly—for I 
heard them descending through the trap—instantly I put my shoulder against 
it, and lying upon my front, | thrust my heels against projecting stones on each 
side, and bore my whole force against it. One strong shove, and it shook ; the 
next—it gave way ; but that instant [ felt as if a thunderbolt had fallen upon 
and split me. The wall had fallen in upon me, the vent was filled up, and | 
lay in the bottom of it, crushed with tons of hard stone above my broken body. 
The agony was excruciating—my back was broken in several places I knew. 
Oh, the weight—the murderous weight of these mighty stones crushing my 
very bones to powder—I feel them now—they are hot—redhot—-ah—Ormond, 
you hellhound—-will you heap them on me—will you—will you— ah—a—a— 
ah oe 

A quantity of fluid bubbled from his mouth, a convulsive grin passed across 
his face, a strange indefinable change came over his black staring eyes, and | 

knew he was dead. 

I turned abruptly round, aud beheld the soldier standing behind me with his 
terror-bleached face in vivid contrast to his red coat and glittering accoutre- 
ments. He had come into the room from the ward without, hearing the voice 
of his prisoner in continuous talking, and pausing behind the door, had heard 
nearly the whole narrative 

* Well, sir?”’ said he to me, “did you ever hear the like of that. Them 
two, that is, this here and the other chap, must have been a pair of the dread- 
fullest villains—”’ 

** Yes, my good man, they form two very excellent instances—the one of 
villany from ungoverned passion, the other from depraved and perverted judg- 
ment. But you don’t understand these things.” 














A DAY AT THE ROCK OF POLIGNAC. 


BY LOUISA STEWART COSTELLO. 

We had arrived at the singular town of Le Puy en Velay on abright day in 
August, having crossed the mountains of La Chaise Dieu from Thiers, and 
taken a cross route in order to see the remarkable and wild country which ex- 
tends for many leagues along that picturesque part of Auvergne. 

‘The hotel we had chosen in the Place de Breuil was a particularly hand- 
some one, and, though our only chambermaid was a Spanish boy, who could 
speak no French, we were tolerably well attended. It is true that we were 
awakened at a very early hour, as we had been prevented going to sleep over- 
night by a tremendous clatter of wooden shoes along a passage close to our 
chamber, and by violent rattling and shaking of a door just at my bed’s head ; 
but as this happened regularly every night and morning during our stay, we 
tried to get used to it, having discovered that there was no remedy, for the 
linen of the house was kept in a press there, the lock of the door was rusty, 
the key would not fit, and it required several persons to assist at the opening of 
it every time articles were wanting out of it. It had never occurred to the 
bustling mistress, the half dozen garcons, er the master, who was sometimes 
called up to open this refractory door, that a carpenter or locksmith might have 
remedied the evil at once ; so the nuisance continued, and we were doomed to 
hear the lamentations of the whole party over the calamity, ‘‘ Mais, tenez donc, 
c’est unique !’”’—** est elle entelee—es/a porta !”’—*‘ mais mon Dieu, c’est an- 
nnyant !’”’—much to our discomfurt. 

The summer of 1841 was very wet, and a fine day was an event to be hailed 
with delight. We therefore saw with pleasure, the morning after our arrival, 
that the weather promised well, and during our breakfast, we consulted as to 
our excursion for the day. We agreed that it would be time enough to explore 
the pyramidal town of Le Puy on an occasion when there was a duller sky, and 
the country could be seen to less advantage. ‘Tempting as it seemed to our 
eyes from the great place without the wa'ls, where we were situated, we con- 
sequently determined to defer the enjoyment of climbing up its almost perpen- 
dicular streets to the cathedral which crowned the whole. While we were de- 
\ liberating as to whether it would be well to visit the Cascade de la Raume, at 
j Solignac-sur- Loire, or the grottos of Chaudeyrolls, or the natural temples of 
Arlempdes, or the curiosities of Yssengeaux: whether we should walk to the 
village of Vals, hard by, or make discoveries at the chateau of Charles V II. at 
Espaly, our handsome landlady made her appearance, and peremptorily decided 
| the question. 
| ‘Of course, ladies,” said she, ‘‘ you will stay here some time, and we shall 
find amusement for you from day to day. No place is better off than Le Puy 
for sights, and nothing delights my husband more than showing them. He isa 
| capital guide, and devotes himself to our travellers, particularly the ladies. 
You have only to name your hour ; he has nothing to do to-day, and is quite 
at your service.” ; 

“ We canhave a carriage, then, and a good horse '” was our inquiry. 
| « Certainly ; my husband will see to that. I recommend you to take advan- 
tage of the tine day—there will be no rain. Of course, the first thing you do 
willbe to go to Polignac;—every one goes to Polignac directly they come 
There is not such a castle in France—perhaps not in the world. The road is 
excelient, except just a little bit, which is rather rough. I will order a carriage 
out for you, and tell M. Mouillard to be ready in half an hour. You can tak 
your sketch-book, for there is plenty to make a picture.” 

We did not hesitate to accept her offer; but as we knew by experience, half 
an hour in France means twice aslong, we strolled out into the pretty circular 
promenade, opposite the great square, W hich is planted with young trees, neat- 
| ly kept, and, with its backyround of graceful mountains, is peculiarly attractive 
| From hence the town is seen to great advantage; tiers of houses, one above 
another, tise ina pyramid, with the cathedral towers above, anda rag- 


} 


| ged dark rock, called Mont Corneille, higher still, where totter the ruins of the 
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ancient castle, threatening to crush the buildings immediately beneath. The- 
trees of the garden of the seminaire above, and others, which appear at the 
base of the town, give a charming relief to its otherwise stony And 
at a distance, nothing can be more beautiful and curious than Le end its: 
satellite, the neighbouring and similarly-formed rock of Aighuille, surmounted, 
at its highest point,by the mysterious chapel of St. Michel, erected on the very 
spot where the archangel placed his foot. 

We sat down to admire this view, on a bench, by the side of a young and 
pretty girl, who was working and taking care at the same time of a beaatiful, 
but very impatient child, and we entered into conversation. To our inquiries,. 
if the child belonged to her, she answered that she was only its attendant, in se 
sad a tone that we felt interested and surprised that one so young should be sm 
little joyous. 

“You are English, ladies!” said she. ‘I should like to go with you to 
country, for I am fond of travelling, and long very much to do so :‘gbut if lever 
do, it will be toa different part of the world.” 

‘* Why do you suppose so ?” I asked. 
+4 Because I wish to follow my poor mother and my brother, of course,” said? 
she. 

“ And where are they gone ?” 

. “To Africa. My brother is one of the best young men that ever breathed, 
and he is gone as cook in a gentleman's family who have left Le Puy to settle at 
Algiers. We cried very much when he went—my mother, my little sister, 
and I; but de bon Dieu is sure to take care of him, if he goes on as well as he 
always did at home; for he worked to support ug all more than his strength 
would almost allow. This was such a good situation that he could not refuse 
it; and it turned out so well that he sent money home for my mother to goout 
to him; for she can get a good living there, in the same family, who are very 
kind to him. So she provided for us two, my sister Louise and myself, and is 
gone.” 

‘* And how are you both provided for?” 

“Oh, Louise is with the bonnes Swurs de la Misericorde, where she is very 
happy, and gains a good deal by embroidery, which she does beautifully. Team 
work, as you see,’’ and she showed us some lace work she was doing, “‘ but 
nothing like Louise—she is a genius, and can do anything with her fingers ! The 
ladies of Le Puy, who respected my mother very much, and have employed her 
ever since she was a widow, all subscribed to pay a pension for Louise, and te 
buy clothes for us all. I am servant with a very good lady—ashe is a little im- 
patient, like the baby, but every body has something, and I never contradict oz 
argue with her, so we go on very well. My mother wrote to us. We got hex 
letter a day or two ago. She is very well and prosperous, and thinks in twe 
years we may go out to her. It is all Louise and [ wish for in the world. Hovs 
happy we shall be then! I may see my sister every week for an hour, alone ; 
and then we have such talk! She tells me a'l her secrets, and | tell her mine. 
You know one always has little things to say, which no one can understand but 
of one’s own family ; and one does not like to tell other people all one feels— 
so itis such a comfort tous both. [am sometimes very sad, as IJ sit here, tak- 
ing care of the baby, all alone, but I think how de bon Dieu has protected us all, 
and I look forward to the time when we shall all be together at Algiers, andi 
then I feel quite happy again.” 

We took leave of Marte with many good wishes, and left her to her pleas 
ing visions of Africa and her motner, as we judged that our carriage was. 
ready. 

On reaching the court-yard of the hotel du Palais Royal, we found our hoe- 
tess busy giving directions, our host whip in hand, and a fine strong horse be~ 


ing placed in a very handsome open carriage, capable of wipe | two persons 
comfortably. We were a little startled when we found that our landlord, a par— 


ucularly portly man, good-looking, good-humoured. and with rather a military 
air, was to form a third in the vehicle. His wife’s admonition, delivered in ra- 
ther an under-tone, seemed regarded by hira in the manner that such “ sage 
vices” are usually received by husbands, as, fixing himself in his bodkin-seat , 
and desiring us to take plenty of room, he drove us out of the yard. 

We went briskly along the wide open street which serves as a boulevard, oe~ 
cupying the place where ramparts formerly defended the town, and, leaving the 
rock of Aighuille on our right, passed the fine old church of St. Laurent,, 
which contains the tomb and effigy, in full armour, of the great constable Du 
Guesclin. 

This circumstance our host did not fail to name: ‘“ We will go and see alf 
these curiosities together,” said he. ‘* | will take yon to the cathedral, and we 
will climb up to the top of Corneille—only we need not tell my wife, or she 
would scold. Not that there is any danger. I have been upoften, and cam 
help you up tothe very pinnacle, where you will have sucha view! We will 
not stop now for Messire Bertrand, bat his tomb is worth seeing ; he was a 
fine fellow, and had a great devotion to Notre Dame du Puy, in those days 
when religion was the fashion, and desired that his ashes shonld rest here, 
though his heart was placed in his wife’s tomb, in Brittany, they say.” _ 

We delighted him by assuring him that we had seen the monument at Dinam, 
where the heart of the great warrior lay beside his Tiphaine ; he laughed and 
exclaimed :— ° 

‘* Mais c'est drole, vous autres Anglaises, vous avez tout vises !”" . 

He then began to sing the famous old Breton ballad, the words of whiel 
may be thus translated :— 


“FILEZ! FEMMES DE LA BRETAGNE! 


The Black Prince came with many a lance. 
And Henry’s troops before him fled ; 
For in Navarre his bands advance, 
And captive is Du Guesclin led 
Spin well! ye dames of Brittany ;— 
Spin well; spin all! your distaffs ply, 
And to the prayers of France and Spain 
Bertrand du Guesclin give again. 


The Black Prince knows not hate or fear. 
He said: ‘* Sir Bertrand, thou art free ! 
Name but a ransom—be of cheer— 
And pay it when thou wilt to me.” 
Spin well, ye dames, &c. 


The Breton hero smiled and said : 

“Brave Prince ! whose soul is great and high, 
A hundred thousand crowns, well paid, 

Shall purchase Bertrand’s liberty. 
Spin well, ye dames, &c. 


**Once more may Henry wear his crown, 

And soon shall | my ransom bring, 
To Breton’s dames, of fair renown, 

If Bertrand do but say or sing : 
Spin well! ye dames of Brittany ; 
Spin well! spin all! your distaffs ply, — 
And to the prayers of France and Spain 
Bertrand du Guesclin give again!” 

We mounted the high long hill which leads from the town by an exceDeas, 
though remarkably steep road, bordered with octagonal posts, formed of see 
tions of basaltic rock, which have a singular effect. On one side of us rese & 
perpendicular rock, orange, crimson, and grey, marked in that peculiar manner 
common to the basaltic blocks in Auvergne, giving the richest colours to the 
scene, as if expressly for the benefit of the artist. At the foot of the moun 
tain, on the other side, extended the emerald “ Valley of the Three Rivers,” 
whose small silver streams glittered along their rugged bed, on the large stenes 
of which clothes lay drying. Beyond the vale rose proudly the strange roeka, 
called Les Orgnes d’Espaly ; whose prisms, piled in fantastic and wregular 
masses, resemble in some parts a battery, with the mouths of innumerable 
cannon pointing towards the beholder : between their ranges floods of red and 
biack lava appear to have poured down, leaving fiery stains on the surface. 

We had, after reaching the level, proceeded gaily along the magnificent road, 
every moment exclaiming at the splendid views which opened upon us, greatly 
to the enjoyment of our host, who ‘was vaunty” of his own country. We 
watched eagerly for the moment when the fine rock of Polignac should sud~ 
denly burst upon our sight, for we had already caught glimpses of it in ap 
proaching Le Puy, on our first arrival: nor had we long to wait, for presently, 
at a turn, the veiling wall of rock ceased, and the great plain was discovered, 
where, rising from the midst, the huge black mass of the peak of The Oraele. 
of Apollo came before us, attended by its dark red companion, like a giant andi 
his squire, standing in the path to incept passengers. _ 

We paused a moment to gaze at the grim apparition, now enlightened by 
the rays of a bright sun, which struck upon its towers and pinnacles, and made 
every nook visible The village lay crouched close at its foot, the churel: 
hung half-way up the steep, and the dark castle-walls formed a rade diadem 
on its brow. 

Directing his horse’s head down a sort of ravine, M. Mouillard exclaimed, 
laughing, ** Sit fast, ladies—that is our road, and a rough one it is !” 

As he spoke, we plunged down a declivity with a shock which threatened te 
dislocate our every bone : we remonstrated that to descend into this quarry 
could not be the only way to arrive at the chateau. 

‘“ There has never been any other,”’ said he ; “ and accidents very rarely oc 
cur if one is careful—my horse is used to it, and soam I.” 

Obliged to be content, we jambled on, and found our host had not too mock 
| boasted of his steed, for it picked its way wonderfully amongst irregularities. 
a seemed to us insurmountable. The hand of man appeared to have had 
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no part in this road, which must have been originally formed by the eruption of 
a mountain torrent ; but such as it was, we saw no other path, and were forced 
to follow it, between rude stone fences erected on each side as inclosures to 
some ill-cultivated stony ground. At length we came to a broad flat of slippery 
flint, and found that to remain in the carriage was almost certain destruction, 
we therefore, amidst the expostulations and laughter of our gay host, insistsd 
on alighting, and he consented to do the same, leading the horse down the steep 
hill which Jed to the valley. We could not but congratulate ourselves on our 
escape, as we observed the vehicle tossing and tumbling gbefore us like a boat 


on a stormy sea, and saw the efforts of our host to keep his horse from falling, | 


not to mention the broken glass from one of the windows which had been droop- 
ing in pieces on my lap allthe way, at every fresh jolt, however lightly the fact 
had been noticed by our insouciant driver. 

When about half way down the ravine it was discovered that M. Mouillard 
had lost his whip; I volunteered to run back for it, and arrived at the place 
where it had fallen just as a pretty young peasant girl, in a geranium-coloured 
aporn and little flat black hat, had picked it up, and came running towards me 
with it, showing her white teeth, and uttering exclamations in patoss, which 
our host understood and seemed amused at, though they were unintelligible 
to us. 

We floundered along in the sun in this way for nearly a mile, till the valley 
was gained, and then resuming our seats, commenced the assent of the moun- 
tain on which the castle stands. Winding along a less difficult pass we came 
to acurious antique cress, very like those usual in Brittany, and looked upon 
as Celtic remains; and from thence we reached the pretty Norman-looking 
church, which is perched 01 a projection of the rock, overlooking the vale be- 
neath. This was as high as a carriage could ascend, accordingly, while our 
host consigned his horse to the charge of a family of peasants who took care of 
the ruins, we wandered about the pretty church-yard, and admired its circular 
and zigzagged arches and the mosaic ornaments of its facade. The sky 
was blue and cloudless, the grass filled with flowers, a soft breeze—all fra- 
grance—waving the boughs of the trees, and swift and shining lizards dart- 
ing slong the mossy walls where we sat, while glittering butterflies and haim- 
ming bees flitted round us. A chain of high mountains hemmed in the prospect. 
The entrance to the castle was before us, but there were no longer gates or de- 
fences as of yore ; heaps of ruined walls, covered with weeds, shrubs, and luxu- 
riant ivy, had usurped their place; towers rose irregularly from point to 
point, and the gigantic keep peered over the rest in dark and frowning ma- 
jesty. 

We climbed the slippery ascent of velvet turf for some time, and then sat 
down under the walls of a monstrous tower in a court where now grew enor- 

mous trees which threw their grateful shade over the spot. A low arch at one 
side conducted to an inner court higher up, through which the sunlight stream- 
ed. Our host professed himself perfectly comfortable, as he seated himself on 
the bank and began conversing. 
and We need not tire ourselves,” said he ; ‘‘ we have the whole day before us, 

‘‘ T have ordered you some fine saumon du “Loire at your dinner when you 
return. It is very good, and you will like it. But when we have seen the ruins 
we will goto my cousin's, who is the poor woman below there, and have some 
of her brown bread and milk. I never enjoyed anything like that, and always 
recommend it when I bring strangers here. She ts not well to do, poor thing. 
but is an honest woman and I like to serve her; and please myself at the same 
time. Pleasant as is this place now, it is the scene of a sad tragedy, which 
you would hardly suppose to see how tranquil and pretty every thing looks.” 

As we saw he wished to tell us the story and had some inclination to hear it, 
we begged M. Mouillard to indulge our curiosity. 

‘* Poor Emile !” said he ; ‘he was a promising young artist—I got him se- 
veral sitters, and he did my wife's portrait and my own, whch you shall! see in 
ovr room at home. J 


, 


He would, no doubt, have got on well in his profession if 
he had given himself time, but just at the beginning he unluckily fell in love 
with a very pretty young girl at Le Puy, who was an orphan, and lived by work- 
ing at her needle. You never saw sucha pretty little foot as she had, and he 
was never weary of praising it. As they had neither of them any thing, and 
his family was proud, they would not hear of his marrying her. They were 
quite young enough to have waited a year or two, but young folks are so impa- 
tient. They agreed to make, each of them, a last appeal to their relations, and 
ifthey were refused, had fixed on a means of escaping from their tyranny. All 
their eloquence could not soften the obduracy of the old people, who knew that 
nothing but hardsh ps aud poverty were before them if they took sucha step. 
They appeared therefore to be content Emile went on with his drawing, 
though he got but little employment, and Julie worked with a heavy heart, and 
began to grow pale and look sad enough. It was on the Fete of Notre Dame 
du Puy, just at this time,when they both got a holyday, and came out to Polig- 
uac, as many ¢o, to spend the day together. They sat under this tower—just 
where we are sitting—the several parties passing by remarked them talking 
earnestly, when all on a sudden, the echoes of these old towers were startled by 
the report of a pistol, and immediately afterwards another. Some of the vist- 
tors ran down from the heights, and there they fouud the lovers lying side by 
side—both dead. 
afterwards. 

‘Tam told these things often happen in England, so it will not so much sur- 
prise you; and yet it is very odd, all the English [ have everseen are cheerful, 
happy people. We have had many at our hotel—And the ladies are all so 
handsome—not but what we are famous at Le Puy for beauty,as you may have 
observed. 

Not sorry to forget the story of the lovers, we were glad when our volatile 
host had passed to another subject. We commended the beauty of his wife,who 
was a magnificent specimen of Puy beauty. 

‘“‘ Oh, she is a Burgundian, froin Macon,” said he, ‘‘ where they wear small- 
er hats, even more gen/i/,than they do here : she will show you one she brought 
back on her visit to her relations. We take it by turns every year or two— 
she goes home to her friends for a few weeks, and I take a little trip pour me 
desennuyer : \ast year J went to Lyons and Marseilles—where I recommended 
you togo; there you will see a beautiful country, different trom this, aud very 
well to see after it, though we have features here to be found no where else in 
the world. For geology no place approaches us—all the men of science in 
Europe declare we are the richest any where. Your Professor Lyall was here 
some time back with his family. How he did enjoy himself roaming about the 
mountains with his hammer! He lived upon tea only, and was out from day- 
break till sunset—almost wild with delight at what he found. He said Le Velay 
was a mine of treasure. I can show you precious stones which | found myself in 
the bed of one of our rivers—they are called z/reons—and my wife aring made 
ofone. The common people think they are cut into their regular shape by the 
fairies, and say they may be heard at work in the rocks above Espaly on still 
moonlight nights.” 

Our talkative guide now conducted us through the postern to the next court, 
overgrown with shrubs and trees ; and we went on, climbing, till we reached 
a broad plateau, where a little hut was constructed in the walls. We were not 
a little thankful tor a glass of the cold sparkling water, presented us here by a 
poer woman, who draws it from the castle well, at that immense height. On 
this spot the enormous castle keep towers in infinite majesty, and at its base is 
a confused mass of time-worn ruins—walls and chambers, towers and turrets. 
Through their wide rents and loopholes the distant mountains are seen, as in a 
frame ; and many are the perilous seats, placed under apparently tottering 
arches, which, nevertheless, have stood the storms of ages. One fearful spot 
we dreaded to approach, for the stone seat in the embrasure of a window, seem- 
ed kept in its place only bya single block, which rested on a crumbling mass 
beneath ; but we were assured it had remained in that state as long asthe me- 
mory of any one could reach, and was as firm as possible. 

Along the interior surface of one hollow tower runs a cornice, to climb to 
which 1s the great ambition of adventurous travellers, who freqnent these ruins ; 
and the feat is one of extreme peril. M. Mouillard, in spite of the bulk 
of his person, was half inclined to convince us it was not difficult; but the 
timely recollection of a vow, made to his wife, (of whom he evidently stood in 
awe,) relieved us from our anxiety on the subject. 

The young Prince Esterhazy, by his account, not having any such salutary 
check, it appears accomplished the whole tower, with infinite agility, much to 
the admiration of an assembled party of gay friends, who came here, invited by 
the young Vicomte Armand de Polignac, to a /¢te champétre, only a month be- 
fore the three glorious days of 1830 deprived him and his for ever of their 
French possessions. 

We enjoyed the splendid panorama spread out before us, from this stupen- 
jous height, as we sat for an hour in the shade of the ruins, on a projecting por- 
tion of the builings, and many were the nooks and corners into which we ven- 
tured. 
the Oracle of Apollo; for above this rose the temple of the god. The huge 





stone mask, carved on a stone which is said to have covered the mouth of this | 


enormous opening, lies in a shed hard by. But all these wonders I have de- 
scribed elsewhere, in speaking more at large on the subject 


From this commanding height, the tyrants of Le Velay for centuries looked With their long hair and beard, mutiled in a thick pelisse, dirty, noisy, they at 
down on the surrounding country, and sallied forth, when they saw fit, to over- | first rather deter the stranger, and almost dispose him to believe that he has be- 


whelm all that opposed them. How strange, that of their power, their pride, 
and zheir grandeur, nothing is left but these mouldering ruins, on this barren 
rock, and that late circumstances should even have deprived the last descen- 
dants of the mighty line of Polignac of the few stones which excite the wonder 
of the passing traveller! 

Our promised repast, at the foot of the lower tower, was an extremely agree- 
able episode in our day's adventure ; and we took our seats, ander the shade 
of trees, at a wooden table, with much satisfaction, while the cousin of our 
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host bustled about to bring us refreshment. A loaf of gigantic size, of very 
dark rye bread, was divided for us, and enormous earthen bowls of new milk 
paraded before us ; as if we really intended to exhaust the whole dairy of the 
good woman, whose pretty. sunburnt, shy children, stood at a distance, look- 
ing on, while she remained conversing, in Auvergnat patois,to her relation,who 
was doing the most ample justice to her good cheer, and seemed an especial 
favourite with the whole party. 

We judged by his looks that we were the theme of inquiry ; and at an ex- 
clamation of the woman, which elicited his hearty laugh, we begged to know 
what she was saying :— 

* Says she,” said he, ‘in her patois, that madame (glancing at my com- 
panion) has a hand as white as the skin of the Blessed Virgin herself! We 
are not used to English complexions here, though her children are fair enough, 
too, only that the sun has burnt them to a cinder.” 

We left our hospitable entertainer, charmed with a few francs with which 
we rewarded her, and the little russet babes equally so with some sous we 
put into their dark hands; and, declining to venture down the steep in 
our carriage, we went on in advance, while M Mouillard finished his bowl, 
almost as large as that ‘duly set” for the hairy fend who had threshed the 
com— 

‘* Which ten day-labourers could not end.” 
% We rejoiced that we had chosen a pedestrian descent,when we saw, flounder- 
ing behind us, coming from the farm, a waggon, drawn by bullocks, in a path 
scarcely wide enough for two vehicles to pass. We retreated to an opening, 
where stood the curious cross I have mentioned, while the train passed by; and 
our walk was long, and suinewhat fatiguing, till we again thought it safe to 
mount. 

Our dinner, of Loire salmon, considered a great delicacy, was not for- 
gotten on our return tothe hotel, nor did M. Mouillard forget to present us | 
with some ztrcons, as a souvenirof Le Puy. They are crystals of a fine | 
crimson colour, formed in the volcanic rocks by the action of the fire once with- | 
in them, and are really brilliant and pretty. We were also favoured with a | 
view of the portraits done by the unfortunate lover, which possessed consider- | 

| 
| 





able merit. 

We found our hostess in some tribulation at the sudden illness of one of her 
children, who was in bed, crying with the head-ache. We recommended a 
little dose; but were told, that they had never taken any medicine in their 
lives,and never meanttodo so. I offered my salts for the boy to smell to, but | 
found, by the trial M. Mouillard himself had made of their properties, that he | 
considered them little less than murderous. The mother, however, anxious to | 
procure some relief to her sutfering child, persuaded him to inhale them, but | 
the tremendous scream which followed, almost startled them all out of their 
wits. As, however, he felt better after the application, the bottle was grate- 
fully accepted, and locked upby the mother, with great reverence, in case of 
future necessity. 

We were greatly amused at all this simplicity and childlike conduct, as well 
as pleased with the extreme good humour and wish to oblige manifested du- 
ring our stay at Le Pay; and it deserves to be told, as a phenomenon in inn- 
keeping annals, that on our requesting to know what we had to pay for 
all our excursions,and the time of M. Mouillard, he altogether refused to be paid 
a sous. 

“ Mon Dieu!” said he, “itis athing unheard of! to wish to pay for that 
which gave me so much pleasure! [always take all my visitors out this way, 
and if they are pleased I am satisfied. As for the horse, it is a good one, and 
my own; the carriage is just as itcomes ; | take whatever [ find im my stable, 
provided it is not wanted by the owner on that day.” 

This manner of arrangement we could not dissent from, and the only means 
of returning his civility we could think of was, by making his wife happy by the 





We need not fail to peep down the huge well, from whence once came | 


present of a shawl, of Eng!ish manufacture,which we fortunately found amongst 
our baggage. 

Whatever traveller happens to pass through Le Puy, on their way to or from 
the south of France, we cannot do better than recom nend him to tae care of 
the hospitable famille Mouillard, at the hotel du Palais Royal. 





RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS IN 1842. 
{Third Notice.) 

We continue, with ease to ourselves, and, we hope, with profit to our readers, 
| the selection of the most original and interesting of Mr. Kohl's descriptions, | 
| from which we gather much infurmation respecting the capital of Russia and | 
national characteristics. j 
* The Russian T'schornoi narod are distinguished by so many striking pecu- | 

| liarities from the mob of other countries and cities, and display many bad and | 
good qualities in so extraordinary a degree, that the like ts not to be met with | 
among any other nation on earth ; so that the common people of Russia have | 
been for three hundred years the wonder of all thinking and comparing heads | 
that have visited their country, and had occasion to observe them. We will 
here endeavour to note the observations that we have had occasion to make on | 
this interesting subject, principally in those markets where so many varieties | 
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Emile had shot his poor Julie through the head and himself | of this species present themselves,—as dealers in fish, in hay, in provisions, as | 


i 
peasants, butchers gardeners,—to the bodily and mental eye, and to combine 


them into one general picture. The pains that we bestow on so seemingly ob- 
scure a being will not appear to be thrown away ; more especially when it is con- 
' 





sidered that the notion of those who wished it to be believed that the Russian 
{common man is a creature apart by himself, oppressed and without influence, 
and that the higher and more civilised classes of the country float above him, 
like oil over water, or ether above the clouds, or like the gods of Olympus 
above the tumult of this nether world, pursuing their own totally different 
course, curbing the docile mass of the people, and modelling it according to | 
their. own changeable pleasure,—is utterly false; that, on the other hand, all | 


within the bounds of the empire are intimately conne cted—perhaps more inti- | 


mately than any where else, and that they are less divided into distinct and | 
permanently separated classes and castes!than we in our west European aris- | 
tocratic states ; that one and the same popular spirit pervades all: and that the | 
saine peculiarities which we discover in the bearded Mushik appear—though, 1t 
is true, under different forms and masks—in the topmost pnnacles of the Babel | 
tower of Russian society. We have before us, inthe hay-market, the pure and 
unadulterated original from which all ‘hat is called Russian has proceeded ; the 
elements, unchanged fur ages, out of which Russtan history, and the Russian 
political edifice, as it now stands before the eyes of the astonished world, de- 
veloped themselves. ‘These bearded fellows are the same people that we 
| meet, ground and polished, in the drawing-rooms ; they are the caterpillars and 
the nymphs which have been transformed into those butterflies, whose gor- 
geous colours, and whose skill in diplomatic transactions, astonish us. They | 
constitute the roots and the trunk, whose sap is transmitted to all the leaves of 
the wide-spreading tree, and from which its good, as well as bad, fruit has pro- | 
ceeded. Something of the kind may be asserted more or less concerning every 
nation, and the relation of the lower mass of the people to its heads; but all 
| this applies most particularly to the Russians, because among them the contact 
of the high with the low is—contrary to the usual opinion—far more immediate, 
| the transitions from the one to the other are more frequent and sudden, and the 
dirty man is much more easily transformed into a clean one than in any other 
| country. These peasants, so mild and so.fond of peace, are the very same 
whose invincible bravery astonishes us in the field of battle. When somewhat 
trimmed, this seemingly rough chump makes a clever tradesman; with a little 
trouble and instruction it is taught to speak French, Engiish, and German. It 
readily takes a polish, learns to dance and to coquet, and appears, on closer 
observation, a very Proteus, that can change to all shapes. It is extremely | 
probable, or rather it cannot admit of a doubt, that we have before us in the | 
hay market the same populace, having precisely the same external and internal | 
quality as that which in the middle ages assembled, at the summons of the | 
Wetscha bell, in the forzm of the mighty republic of Novgorod ; the same that | 
seated Boris Godunow on the throne; the same that tore in pieces the false 
Dimitri, and elevated the house of Romanow, which has risen out of the strong- 
ly fermenting masses of this T'schornoi narod to its present astonishing power. 
Irom the great unity of the Russian stock, which shoots out less than any other 
into characteristically separated and marked branches, which, on the contrary, 
presents a perfectly homogeneous mass, composed of one and the same dough, | 
the common man of Petersburg is precisely the same that we find in the markets | 
of Moscow as in those of Odessa, and who, adhering in all regions and climates, 
to the frontiers of China and America, with wonderful tenacity, to the manners 
inherited from his ancestors, and preserving his original character, stil] remains, 
ind will for ages remain, the same in the iminutest details of his disposition, his 
culture, his manners, his food, &c. There cannot, :herefore, be a doubt that 
we are here occupied with the essence of an extraordinary phenomenon, with 
the peculiarities of an aboriginal mighty natural power, which has been active 
| from the remotest periods on record, and which, as it seems, is not iikely to 
cease very soon to operate upon the future, but rather to cut out more and 
more work for mankind. Externally, the Russian Mushiks have, at the first 
lance, a repulsive and alarming, rather than courteous and pleasing, look.— 











fore him a legion of barbarian banditti, who are more inclined to murder and 
plunder than to any peaceful occupation. All natives of the west of Europe, 
on Janding in Petersburg, and find themselves surrounded by such rackety, 
rough-looking fellows, have felt this impression ; and their notions of the bar- 
barism of the North, of the slavery, oppression, and misery, of the lower class- 
es of the people, have been at once confirmed and strengthened ; and recol- 
lecting the scarcely smothered rage, which, in their opinion, burns in the breast 
of all these ‘slaves’ against their masters, many a one may have scarcely 
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thought, ‘ How if these poor wretches, inflamed with hatred against all who 
are decently dressed, should take it into their heads to wreak their vengeance 
on me!’ But all this roughness, that is at first so striking in the Russians ari- 
ses only from his long, thick hair, his bushy beard. his shaggy pelisse, his loud, 
harsh voice. Only learn a few phrases of his mother-tongue, and address a few 
kind words to him, and you will immediately discover in every Mushik a harm- 
less, good-natured, friendly, and officious disposition. ‘ Sdrastwuitje brat ! 
Good day, brother; how are you !'—‘ Sdrastwuitje batuischka! Good day 
father. Thank God, [ am well! What can I do for yout How canI serve 
you!’ At the same time the whole face relaxes into a smile, hat and gloves 
are taken off, bow after bow is made, your hand is grasped with as much polite- 
ness as unaffected cordiality, and then he answers your questions with the ut- 
most patience ; and the more cheerfully, because the common Russian always 
feels flattered if you ask him about any thing, and is fond of acting the part of 
instructor, A few words often suffice to draw from him long stories and nar- 
ratives. 

“The Russians, indeed (continues our author elsewhere, drawing a com- 
parison not very flattering to the lower orders in England)—* the Russians, in- 
deed, are sometimes taught civility in a way that is far from civil; buta portion 
of it may always be ascribed to natural disposition ; and we may accept the 
whole, when we have occasion to visit the hay-market, as a very considerable 
and welcome boon, especially when we recollect the rudeness of the low Eng- 
lish market-people.” 

Without being thin-skinnedly national, we certainly cannot agree to the jus- 
tice of this remark : it is by no means generally applicable to the sellers of ar- 
ticles in our shops or markets, or to the persons employed in such places. Bat 
to proceed with our author. 

* The bonhomie, the good faith, the sincerity, expressed in the whole manner 
of the Russian, form a striking contrast with the submissive fawning and hypo- 
critical demeanour of the Pole, and other Slavonic tribes, among whom you 
find the same smooth outside; and, as this good nature and excessive courtesy 
are shewn by the highest, as well as by the lowest, class, hence it is that the 
Russians are always complaining of the want of warmth and cordiality in the 
Germans, thougl, the latter especially pride themselves on those qualities. 
Russian thieves and rogues are good-natured, and, to all outward appearance, 
harmless scoundrels ; and the worst Rassian despots have been droll, frank, fa- 
tmiliar, and seemingly innocent fellows. Nothing distinguishes the Russian of 
the lower class morg than his trust in God and his religiousness, which he is 
continually evincing in the most trifling incidents of ordinary life. Bog s’ teba 
(God with thee)! Bog dast) (God grant)! Slawa Bogu (glory be to God)! 
are expressions that meet the earat every step. This religious tone of mind 
has certainly no sinall share in that unalterable cheerfulness and content of the 
common Russian, who, indeed, may be said to live and moveinGod. * * * 
he matter, it is true, has its dark side; and if this trust in God is, on the one 
hand, a source of the cheerful temper of the Russian, it is, on the other, a 
cause as well as a consequence of his levity, his indolence, and his planless re- 
signation to whatever may betide him; and, on questioning him further about 
the future, about his objects, intentions, reasons, you very often obtain the un- 
sauisfactory answers ; *[ can’t tell; God knows,’-—*‘ God will grant it, —* If it 
pleases God,’— God is great and almighty,’—which are echoed in a thousand 
tones in the ear, and remind you in Russia, at every step, of Mohamed and the 
East ; su that you are tempted to regard the Russians as the Mohamedans of 
Christianity, if I may be allowed the expression, with this difference, that, like 
all Christians, they mix up the devil with every thing as well as God. The 
Germans set down every Russian for a knave, and assert that it is impossible to 
have any dealing whatever with him without being cheated in some way or 
other. jt must be admitted that numberless rogueries are daily practised in 
those markets, but, with the astonishing slight influence of religion and the 
priests on the moral culture of the lower classes of the people, this is perfectly 
natural; since religion is used as a cloak for the most sca.dalous things, and 
the aid of the saints is invoked in the most unholy acts. * * * For the 
rest,”” he concludes this portion of his sketch, ** the Russians have a peculiar 
method of cheating: they usually effect the object in such a dexterous and, 
oue migat alinost say amiable, manner, that one can scarcely be angry with 
them. If a German imnposes upon me, [ cannot help feeling incensed ; for he 
dees it with the worst conscience in the world; he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the quality of his goods, is perfectly aware of the dishonesty of his de- 
mands, and scandalously betrays the contidence which I place in him as a fel- 
low-countryman. The Russian, on the ovher hand, knows that every body 
looks upon him as a knave, who, with his lively imagination, may really fancy 
that his commodity is, in fact, as he loudly proclaims it, ssamolutschije (the 
very best.) Nor has he any notion why one ought not to charge for a thing 
fuur times rather than twice its worth, and is, therefore, as unaffected as a con- 
juror at his tricks; jests, jokes, ogles his cheated customers; and thanks God 
and all the saints in a hearty prayer for having granted him such success. 
When a German is cheating, you see that the devil is at his elbow; anda 
Russian, that his guardian-angels are assisting and encouraging him.” 

An odd emplovinent for any sort of angels, to be sure; but we are farther 
told, ‘* the whole nation is addicted to intemperance both in eating and drink- 
ing, and especially in the drinking of ardent spirits, the Russian surpasses all 
other nations ; and yet, it is singular, he seems to be little atfected by it. The 
awful lesson which Hogarth has given on excessive indulgence in spirituous li- 
quors is not applicable to this country; on the contrary, these people, who 
while infants in arms have been accustomed by their mothers to their share of 
the dram, live to the age of eighty ora hundred years, and are hale and hearty, 
as though they had never swallowed any thing but milk warm from the breast, 
and can justly say of brandy, as Voltaire at fourscore said of coifee, that if it 
was a poison, it must be a very slow one. When they have money, they are 
to be seen, not sipping out of thimble-glasses, as we do, but gulping incredible 
quantities of these pernicious liquors out of tumblers, or, still more unceremo- 
niously, out of the largest pewter measures in which they are served to them. 
Women, girls, boys, and literally infants at the breast, partake of these ca- 
rouses, which in any other country would be productive of the worst conse- 
quences.” 

Here is an episode :—* To his no little astonishment, the stranger frequent- 
ly sees before him two, three, four men walking side by side very quietly, and 


| apparently in full possession of their faculties, till all at once he perceives the 


whole row before him stagger and reel, and suddenly, one or another drops 
upon the ground, stretches vut all former extremities, and makes his bed in 
the mud, where every passenger, who is not his brother or a policeman, will 
let him lie.” 

For the present, if not altogether, we shall conclude with the description 
of an engraving ina popular Russian work, which shews what is thought of 
authors in that quarter :— 

‘In the foreground are suspended two kettles; in one of them is a robber, 
in the other a bad writer. Under the kettle of the latter the devil is busily en- 
gaged in making a rousing fire, whereas under the bandit there is nothing but 
a heap of dry wood, and he seems to be enjoying a comfortable warmth. The 
author, who has lifjed up the lid of his kettle a little, casting an envious 
glance at the robber, complains to the devil that he torments hun more than so 
vile a criminal ; but the devil fetches him a thump on the head, and says, 
‘ Thou wert worse than he ; for his sins and misdeeds died with him, but thine 
continue to live for ages.’ ”’ 


ON FAMILY 
(Second Notice.) 

Having in our last No. ended what we had to say of the multitudinous Smiths, 
we now return generally to names from occupations. 

‘“* A very great numver of words, obsolete in our language, or borrowed from 
other languages, and therefore unintelligible to the generality of people are re- 
tained in surnames. Thus Sutor ts the Latin and old English for shoemaker ; 
Latimer, a writer of Latin, or, as Camdea has it, ‘ an interpretour.’ Chaucer 
is also said to signify a member of the general craft. Leech, the Saxon tor 
physician, is still partially retained in some parts of the country in cow-leech, 
a business usually connected with that of the farrier. Henry the First, accord- 
ing to Robert of Gloucester— 

' Willed of a lampreye to ete 
But his leches him verbede, vor yt was a fevle mete.’ 

Thwayles signifies a feller of wood ; and Barker is synonymous with Tanner. 
In the dialogue between King Edward the Fourth and the Tanner of Tam- 
worth, in Percy's Religues of Ancient Poetry, we have the following lines :— 

‘ What craftsman art thou, said the king, 
I pray thee telle me trowe ! 
I am a Barker, sir, by my trade ; 
Now tell me, what art thou?” 

Jenner is an old form of joiner; Webbe, and Webster, of Weaver ; and 
Banister, of Balneator, the keeper of a bath. A Shearman is one who shears 
worsteds, fustians, &c., an employment known at Norwich by the designation 
of shermancraft. A Lorimer is a maker of bits for bridles, spurs, &c. There 
is or was a‘ Lorimers’ Company’ in London. A Pilcher wasa maker of pilches, 
a warm kind of upper garment, the ‘great-coat’ of the fourteenth century. 
Hence Chaucer : 





LOWER’S ESSAYS NOMENCLATURE 


‘ After gret hete cometh cold ; 
No man cast his pylch away.’ 
Sanger and Sangster mean singer. An Arkwright was in old — ms 
maker of meal-chests, an article of furniture in every house when — : 
dressed their ownflour. A Coker was a maker of charcoal ; anda Pargue 
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maker of parchment. A Conder was a person who paraded the sea-shore to | 
watch the approach of the immense shoals of pilchards and herrings, and give | 
notice thereof to the fishermen at a distance by certain underst signals ; it 
being, singularly, a fact, that those migrations cannot be perceived at sea, 
while from the shore they appear literally to darken the deep. Itis remarka- 
ble that several of these words have become obsolete since Camden’s time. 
Kidder is an obsolete word for huxter, Lavender for laundress (Chaucer,) Furner 
for baker, Hellier for tiler, and Crowther for a player on the crowd, a species 
of violin. Monger (q. d. a man-of-gere) is equivalent to merchant, whence 
cheese-monger, iron-monger, &c. It may generally be concluded that names 
ending in er were originally names of trades or professions, that termination 
being a contraction of the Saxon pep or pepe,aman. Hence Salter is salt- 
man, and Taverner, tavern-man. Names in this latter form are rather com- 
mon ; besides those already quoted we have Horseman, Palfriman, and Colt- 
man ; Cartman, Wainman, Carman, and Coachman; Woolman, Clothman; 
Tubman, and Spelman, which, according to Camden, means a learned man. 
There are some names of this kind for which it is difficult to account ; Walker 
is said to signify a fuller; and Traveller is easily understood ; but what can be 
said of Ryder, Ambler, Trotter, Hopper, Skipper, Jumper, and Hobler ?” 

Truly it may be said of the last, that he is the facetious City-clerk of Lon- 
don, is a little of a hobler himself from corporate good living and gout, and has 
hobbled many a one brought before his lordship pro temp., at the Mansion 
House or Guildhall. “There are, (adds Mr. Lower) certain surnames which 
I have the greatest difficulty in assigning to any particular class. Gladman 
probably belongs to those derived from mental peculiarities, but Deadman is a 
complete nondescript—the most absurd appellation ever given to living crea- 
ture. bi * $ I have not (he continues, under another head) found 
the name of Mouse in modern times, but ‘le Mouse’ occurs in the Nonaram 
rolls. One of the most widely-spread names of this kind is Wolfe, which oc- 
curs in the classieal, as well as in many modern languages, as Avxos (Gr.), 
Lupus and Lupa (Lat.), Loupe (Fr.), Wulf (Sax.), and Guelph (Germ.),—the 
surname of the existing royal family of Great Britain. The old baronial name 
of Lovel is from the same source. ‘The original name of that family was Pér- 
ceval, from a place in Normandy ; until Asceline, its chief, who flourished in the 
early part of the twelfth century, acquired, from his violent temper, the sobri- 
quet of Lupus. His son William, earl of Yvery, was nicknamed Lupellus, the 
little wolf, which designation was softened into Lupel, and thence to Lovel, 
and became the surname of most of his descendants. Fosbroke mentions the 
name of Archembaldus Pejor-lupo, Archibald Worse-than-a-Wolf! but does 
not give his authority. One of the most singular surnames I ever met with, is 
that of a gentleman of fortune in Kent. His family name was Bear, and as he 
had maternal relatives of the name of Savage, his parents gave him the Chris- 
tian (or rather un-Christian) name of Sayage! Hence he enjoyed the pleasing 
and amiable name of Savage Bear, E'sg.!! Long prior to the invention of 
surnames, our Saxon ancestors were accustomed to bear the names cf animals ; 
the names Horsa and Hengist, both signifying a horse. ‘ ‘The ancient pagan 
Germans too, especially the noblemen, did sometimes take the names of beasts, 
as one would be called a Lion, another a Bear, another a Wolf, &c.’— And, in 
ages much more remote, the Greeks and Romans. Among the latter we find 
multitudes of such names as Leo, Urisinicus, Catullus, Leporius, Aper, &c. 
&e. The Persian name Cyrus means a dog, and is possibly the etymon of our 
English word cur! Speaking of such names, the witty author of Heraldic Ano- 
malies says: * We should think Ass and Sow not very elegant names; and yet 
there were persons of respectability at Rome who bore them—no less indeed 
than the Cornelian and Tremellian families. The former got the name of 
Asinia by one of the family having agreed to buy a farm, who, being asked to 
give pledges for the fulfilment of his engagement, caused an ass, loaded with 
money, to be led to the forum, as the only pledge that could be wanted. The 
Tremellian family got the name of Scropha, or Sow, in a manner by no means 
reputable ; but by which we should call, in these days, a hoax, and a very un- 
fair one into the bargain. A sow having strayed from a neighbor’s yard into 
that of one of the Tremellii, the servants of the latter killed her. The master 
caused the carcase to be placed under some bed-clothes, where his lady was 
accustomed to lie, and, when his neighbour came to search for the pig, under- 
took to swear that there was no old sow in his premises except the one that 
was lying among those bed-clothes, which his neighbor very naturally concluded 
to be the lady herself How the latter liked the compliment the history does 
not relate ; but from that time the Treme!li acquired the cognomen of Scropha, 
or Sow, which became afterwards so fixed a family name as to make sows of 
all their progeny, both male and female.’ ” 

‘There are also surnames amongst us of contempt :—'t We have Bad; Trol- 
lope, that is, slattern ; Stunt, that is, fool; Parnell (an immodest woman), 
Bastard, Trash, Hussey, Gubbins (the refuse part of a fish), and Gallows, 
which strongly implies that the founder of that family attained a very exalted, 
though at the same time unenviable, station inthe world! Kennard, ancieutly 
Kaynard, from caignard (Fr.), literally signifies ‘ you dog!’ which assuredly 
merits a place among surnames of contempt. The same word, in a figurative 

Craven, the surname of a noble family, | 











sense, means a sordid fellow, a miser. 
might be thought to belong to the same class; but this is a local name derived 
from a place in Yorshire. * * * Finally, women at marriage 
change their surnames. How many wish in this manner to change them! how 
many regret they have ever done so!"’* 

Bidding good-by to names, we arrive at the tenth essay, which is called “A 
Cabinet of Oddities,”’ which indeed it is: witness these extracts :—** A person 
whose name was Gunn complaining to a friend that his attorney in his bill had 
not let him off easily, ‘ That is no wonder,’ said his friend, ‘as he charged you 
too high !’"’ But this is not so good as an entry inthe Custom-house books of 
Edinburgh, where it appears that, A meaning Alexander, ‘A Gun was dis- 
charged for making a false report.” 





‘*Many of the names given to foundlings might be classed with historical 
surnames. A poorchild, picked up at the town of Newark-upon-Trent, re- | 
ceived from the inhabitants the whimsical name of Tom Among-us. Becoming | 
aman of eminence, he changed his name for the more euphonious one of Dr. | 
Thomas Magnus. He was employed in several embassies, and, in gratitude | 
to the good people of Newark, he erected a grammar-school there, which still | 
exists. The following was related to me by a gentleman, one of whose friends | 
witnessed the occurrence. A poor child who had been found in the high-road | 
and conveyed to the village-workhouse, being brought before the parish-vestry 
to receive a name, much sage discussion took place, and many brains were 
racked for an appropriate coguomen. As the circumstance happened in the 
‘month of flowers and song,’ a good-natured farmer suggested that the poor 
child should be christened John May ; an idea in which several of the vestry- 
men concurred. One of the clique, however, more aristocratic than his neigh- 
bours, was of opinion that that was far too good a name for the ill-starred brat, 
and proposed in lieu of it that of Jack Parish—the designation that was even- 
tually adoptei! I shall conclude these anecdotes with another on the name of 
a foundling. There now resides at no great distance from Lewes, a farmer 
whose family name is Brooker, to which the odd dissyllable of Napkin is pre- 
fixed asa Christian name. Both these names he inherits from his grandfather, 
afoundling, who was exposed at some place in Surrey, tied up in a napkin and 
laid on the margin of a brook ; and who—as no traces of his unnatural parents 
could be found—received the very appropriate, though somewhat cacophonous, 
name of Napkin Brooker !” 

The chapter of Rebuses and that on Canting-Arms are both very pleasant : 

“The word rebus (from the ablative plural of the Latin res) is accurately de- 
fined by Dr. Johuson as ‘ a word represented by a picture.’’ Camden says that | 
this whimsical mode of representing proper names by objects whose designa- | 
tions separately or conjointly bear the required sound (aud which he calls} 
* painted poesies’), was introduced into England from Picardy, after the wars | 
between Edward the Third andthe’ French. Whatever may be thought of the | 
puerility of hunting out a fanciful picture or device to answer a purpose which 
the letters of one’s name would answer much better, tbe practice has the sanc- | 
tion of some great names in ancient as well asin modern days. Even the great- 
minded Cicero was not too proud to represent his name by the paltry species | 
of pulse called by us vetches or chick-peas, and by the Romans Cicer; and 
that, too, in a dedication to the gods. Many of the coins of Julius Cesar bear | 
the impress of an elephant, as the word cesar signifies that animal in the ancient | 
language of Mauritania. In like manner the sculptors Saurus and Batrachus 
carved upon their works, the one the figure of a /izard, and the other a frog, as 
their names implied ; and two Roman mint-masters distinguished themselves 
upon the coins struck by them, Florus by a flower, and Vitulus by aca/f. Hav-! 
ing thus seen that there exists classical authority for the use of rebuses, | shall} 
proceed to set before my reader a dish of ‘ lettuce,’ culled from the fruitful gar-} 
den of Master Camden and elsewhere, and which I hope he will find salted and 
sugared to his palate. ‘Sir Thomas Carall, whereas caval signifieth a horse, | 
engraved a galloping horsc in his seale, with this limping verse : 





‘ Thome credite cum cernitis ejus cquum.’ 
Trust Thomas when you see his horse. 


Gilbert de Aquila, alias Gislebertus Magnus, alias Gilbert Michel, founder of | 
the priory of Michetham, temp. Henry I!I., was sometimes styled Dominus | 
Aquile, Lord of the Eagle, and his rebus occurs in the shape of an ¢ag/e, on 
the corporate seal of the town of Seaford, where he had great possessions. 
John Eagleshead, used as his rebus an cagle’s head, surrounded with 

* Hoc aquila caput est, signumque figura Johannis.’ 

This is the head of an eagle, the seal and badge of John. 
The Abbot of Ramsey bore on his seal a ramin the sea, with this verse : 





‘ Cujus sigua gero dux gregis ut ego!” } 


He whose signs | bear is leader of the flock, as I am. 


fhe Athbion. 


Abbots, priors, and churchmen generally, were famous fellows for these name- 
devices, which, like oral puns, may be either apt and » like those already 
mentioned, or forced and bad. like the following : * William Ghaundler, warden 
of New College, Oxford, playing with his own name, so filled the hall windowes 
with candles, and these words, Fiat Luz [Let there be light], that he darkened 
the hall; whereupon Vidam of Chartres, when he was there, said it should 
have been Fiant Tenebrae [Let there be darkness!].’ Here the rebus, to be 
correct, should have been a candle-maker ‘ drawing his dips,’ like that of old 
Barker, a printer of the sixteenth century, which represents a man with an axe 
stripping bark from the trunk ef a tree. * * . Quaint was the 
conceit of Robert Langton, who gave new windows of Queen's College, Oxford 
(where he received his education), and placed in each of them the leiters ton 
drawn out to a most extraordinary length, or rather breadth, for Lang- (that is, 
Long-) ton; thus: s ‘You may imagine,’ 
says Master Camden, ‘that Francis Cornfield did scratch his elbow when he 
had sweetly inuented, to signifie his name, Saint Francis with his frierly kowle 
wna corne-field !” A hare upon a bottle for Hare-bottle, forms one of the best of 
these speechless puns. A mag-pie upon a goat, for Pigot, is very tolerable. 
As for a hare in a sheat of rye standing in the sun, for Harrison, it is barely 
passable ; but a chest surmounted with a star, for Chester, is the ne plus wra 
of wretched punning.” 

It could, indeed, hardly go Lower; with whom we leave the chapter on cant- 
ing arms for the multitude of readers, to whom, we hope, we have sufficiently 
recommended his volume ; to which the rolls of Battel Abbey and the list of 
Latinised surnames are appropriate and excellent additions. The latter offer 
some droll particulars :— 

“Andrew Borde, the ‘ original merry Andrew,’ in his Boke of the Introduc- 
tion of Knowledge, written in the reign of Henry VIII., styles himself Andreas 
Perfiratus (bored !). But this is nothing to the name of Sir John Hawkwood 
being turned into Johannes Acutus! Let Verstegan tell the story ;—‘ Some 
gentlemen of our nation travelling into Italy and passing thorow Florence, there, 
in the great church, beholding the monument and epitah of the renowned Eng- 
lish knight, and most famous warrior of his time, there named Johannes Acutes, 
long wondered what John Sharp this might be, seeing in England they had 
never heard of any such, his name rightly written being indeed Sir John Hawk- 
wood ; and by omitting the A in Latine as frivo'ous, and the k and was unusual, 
he is here from Hawkwood turned into Acutes, and from Acutes returned in 
English agaiu into Sharp !” 





_ 


PILGRIMAGIS IN LONDON, &c. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Truly, if the memory of departed greatness were only to be preserved by 
marble or stone, some of the most resplendent names in our history would long 
since have faded from recollection Looking back into the past, how many 
illustrious examples of genius and virtue, the glory of the age in which they 
lived, rise up before me, whose ashes rest undistinguished from more vulgar 
dust, and whose fame is unrecorded bya single line. I,who ama diligent 
searcher after hidden tombs and forgotten inscriptions, have never been ena- 
bled to discover, either in this metropolis or elsewhere, so much as a@ stone 
erected to the memory of the valiant, the wise, the courteous Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. He who was termed ‘the diamond of the court of Elizabeth,” and 


who, after his death, was celebrated by the great poet he loved and cherished 
as— 


“The world’s late wonder, and the heaven's new joy,” 


has not so much as a single inscription in all this land to tell his name and age. 
It is true, as Camden says, that he is his own monument, and that his memo 

ry is eternised in his writings and his famous deeds ; still, I could wish that 
some sensible record existed to remind this money-getting world of his exam- 
ple, and to show unto this age, as it is asserted he did unto his own, ‘ an ex- 
ample of ancient virtues.” For many years after his death no writer could 
mention his name without a burst of panegyric, and this at a time when assu- 
redly no favour was to be won by flattery. Whatever homage was rendered 
him must have been sincere ; and, though the accounts of his life and charac- 
ter transmitted to us are much too brief and imperfect to allow us to feel the 
full force of those eulogiums, yet we must acknowledge that those who lived 
nearer his own time were most likely to rightly estimate his worth. The ve- 
nerable antiquary [have mentioned above, writing not many years after Sir 
Philip’s death, speaks of him as ‘‘the great glory of his family, the great hopes 
of mankind, the most lively pattern of virtue, and the darling of the world.” 
And then, after relating how he lost his life, bravely and valiantly fighting the 
enemy at Zutphen, he breaks forth with the generous zeal of a noble nature 
into this apostrophe to the memory of the hero :—** Rest, then, in peace, O 
Sidney, if I may be allowed this address. We will not celebrate thy memory 
with tears, but with admiration. ‘* Whatever we loved in thee’—as the best 
author [Tacitus] speaks of the best governor of Britain [Agricola]—‘ what- 
ever we admired in thee continues, and will continue in the memories of men, 
the revolutions of ages, and the annals of time.” Many—as inglorious and 
igno'yle-—are buried in oblivion ; but Sidney shall live to all posterity. Tor, as 
the Greek poet has it—* Virtue’s bevond the reach of Fate.’”’ A bold predic- 
tion, but fulfilled by the event. When such were the sentiments, not of one 
man, but of the nation, can we wonder that Philip of Spain, hearing of the 
general mourning, should bewail *‘ poor widow England, that, having been 


many years in breeding one eminent spirit, was in a moment deprived of 


him ?” 

In old St. Paul's, where his lady was solemaly interred, we learn froin the 
old writers there formerly hung a wooden tablet with some lines to his memo- 
ry. This board was attached to one of the pillars in the main aisle, and appeal- 
ed to the “walkers” as they strolled up and down the colonnade. On the 
same pillar, by a singular chance, hung a tablet to the memory of his father-in- 
law, Sir Francis Walsingham, the great minister of Elizabeth, and no less ho- 
nest than he was great. Sir Philip himself was far from rich, yet he preferred 
to marry the portionless daughter of poor Francis Walsingham, rather than the 
heirs of more wealthy and powerful men. _{ fancy those tablets, erected to the 
memory of personages equally worthy of admiration, yet strongly contrasted in 
character, must have spoken with powerful effect to the idlers of the aisle,— 
Sir Philip, the poet, the hero, the courtier; Sir Francis, the politician, the di- 
plomatist, the counsellor—each living with honour, and dying regretted. The 
tablet to Sir Philip was erected by James I., and there is little doubt that the 
lines were written by him. They are curious, andI think not generally 
known :— 

“England, Netherlands, the Heauens, and the Arts, 
The soldiers, andthe world, have made six parts 
Of noble Stpney ; for none will suppose 

That a small heap of stones can Sipney enclose. 
England hath his body, for she it bred ; 
Netherlands his blood, in her defence shed ; 

The Heauens have his soul, the Arts have his fame, 
All soldiers the griefe, the world his good name.” 


The reader will at once perceive that these lines are a flight above James’s 
capacity. 
Dr. Zouch have brought to light the source from whence they sprung. They 
are a literal translation of a French epigram, by Isaac du Bellay, on the Sieur 
de Bonnivet. ‘This tablet, together with the other rare monuments, perished in 
the great fire, and succeeding generations have taken no thought to erect a mo- 
nument more worthy of his fame. 

His funeral must have been a rare procession. His body was embarked from 
Flushing, of which town he was governor, attended by the garrison (twelve 


hundred men,) “their drums and fyfes playing very softly, and their pykes | 


traying the ground. The pynnis which conveyed his body to England was his 
own, and the sayles and tackling were all coloured black.” When, on the 
5th of November, the remains were landed at ‘Tower-hill, they were conveyed 
with pomp to the Minories, where they lay in state. And afterwards they were 
solewnly borne to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and there deposited. Two-and-thirty 
poor men began the procession, for so many years was he old ; and the poor 
headed the corpse, because it was the fashion of that age always to put them 
forward ; and perhaps, also, because they were ever in his thoughts. Then 
fullowed the weeping train of relatives and nobles, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of London, the Grocers’ Company (of which he was a member,) and hun- 
dreds of others, the best and greatest of the realm. For months after his de- 
cease all decent persons were clothed in black, and no other cofour was permit- 
ted at court,—the only instance, it is remarked, on record of a general mourn- 
ing being voluntary adopted for a private man. 

I dwell on these honours rendered to his remains, rather than on the three 
volumes of encomiastic verses contributed by the universities, because they 
better mark the general estimation In which he was held. There must have 
been something 1n his life and character more calculated to excite the enthusi- 
astic love of his countrymen than we can gather from the feeble and pedantic 
memoir of him written by his friend Sir Fulke Greville. He is there exhibi- 
ted as a model of perfection, but the model is cold and graceless. It wants life 
and freshness. It is the history of a personification of all the virtues, not a 
description of a high-spirited, chivalrous man. For the actions which most 
endear him to our heart we are indebted to slight and incidental notices in 
the works of contemporary writers. How should we have known that he was 
the first to draw Spenser from his obscurity, had not Spenser himself written 
that he 


“ First did lift my muse out of the floor !” 


It is almost certain, however, he wrote them ; but the researches of | 


Or what record would there exist that he had encouraged Richard Hakluyt to 
persevere with his invaluable collection of voyages, if Hakluyt had not dedi- 
cated to his friend and patron the first volume of his collection? Knowing the 
narrow fortune of Sidney, it is difficult to conceive how he could have merited 
the praises which the united voice of his age showers upon him as the patron of 
learning, literature, the sciences, and the arts. His liberality, we may be sure, 
often outran his fortune, as his valour overstepped the strict bounds of pru- 
dence ; and I know no more remarkable commentary on his bounty towards 
all deserving persons than the little note addressed to his father’s steward, beg- 
ging him to pay his shoemaker’s bill, and stop the amount out of his next quar- 
ter’s allowance. Yet he was no spendthrift. There is a sentence in his “ Ar- 
cadia” which shows he knew how to spare as well as spend—“ Provision is the 
foundation of hospitality, and thrift the fuel of magnificence.” A noble pre- 
cept, which those who would learn to be really beneficent must strive to adopt. 
But it is probable that he rendered more effectual service to those whose merits 
he desired to reward than by gifts. So high was the opinion entertained of his 
taste and discernment, that what he warmly espoused soon became a fashion ; 
he gold which was stamped with his approval was admitted into circulation at 
| once. 

His comparative poverty mnst appear strange when we recollect the honour 
in which he was held by Elizabeth, and the eminent services rendered to her 
a. gsm by his father. Few public men have have ever passed through life 
with more honour than Sir Henry Sidney. He was sent ambassador to France 
by Edward VI. before he had completed his twenty-first year. He was four 
times Lord Justice of Ireland, thrice deputy of that realm, which, says an old 
| historian, ‘‘ is much indebted to him for the wise and prudent regulations he 

made, and the public works he effected; was President of Wales, a privy 

councillor; anda Knight of the Garter; and yet notwithstanding all these ser- 

vices and dignities he was so hardly pressed to maintain his state that a few 
years only before his death, when he desired to marry his daughter to the Earl 

of Pembroke, he was fain to entreat his brother-in-law, the famed Earl of Lei- 

cester, so favoured by Elizabeth, to lend hima thousand pounds for her dowry. 

‘* Good, my lord,” he exclaims, ‘‘bear wyth my poverty ; for, if Ihad it, lyt- 

tell would I regard any sum of money, but wyllingly would gyve it, protesting 
before the Almighty God, that if he and all the powers on garth would gyve me 
my choice of a husband for her, I would choose the Earl of Pembroke.”” What- 
ever might have been the vices of Leicester, meanness was not amongst them. 
The money was freely given, and the daugher of Sir Henry became the Ceun- 
tessof Pembroke. How fondly Sidney loved his sister is well known ; I Know 

of no composition more touching than hisdedication to her of his ‘* Arcadia.” 

If that alone survived of all he had ever written, it would justify our love for 
his memory. He speaks of his work as the production ef a young head not so 

well stayed as he would it were, but adds—* Your name is worthy to be sanc- 

tuary of a much greater offender. You desired me to do it, and your desire is 
to my heart an absolute commandment.” And then he hints at the careless- 
ness with which the whole was written. ‘* Yourdear self can best witness the 
manner, being done on loose sheets of paper, most of it in your presence, the 
rest being sent as fast as they were done. And so, looking for no better stuff 
than as in a haberdasher’s shop, g!asses or feathers, you will continue to love 
the writer, who doth exceedingly love you, and most heartily pray you may long 
live to be a principal ornament of the family of the Sidneys.” This noble la- 
dy, to the last, held the writer's memory in the dearest veneration ; and Ben 
Jonson, when he penned her epitaph, could find for the “wise, and fair, and 
good,” no nobler title than that of **Sidney’s sister.” 

To return to the fortunes of Sir Philip. Elizabeth rewarded even her choicest 
favourites sparingly. She gave honours and places with aniggard hand. Sid- 
ney, like his father, was sent on an embassage in his twenty-first year. His 
accomplishments were already bruited abroad by fame, and the Emperor Ro- 
dolph, to whom he was sent ona delicate mission, received him favourably. 
He won the favour of several of the Continental Courts, and contracted a 
lasting intimacy with William, that great and magnanimous Prince of Orange. 
the protector of the liberties and religion of his people, who died by the hand of 
an assassin. Onhis return he was appointed cup bearer to the Queen, most 
likely a merely honorary office, and was afterwards knighted, and promoted to 
a small sinecure ; but his solicitations for employment were long neglected, 
though backed by the powerful influence of his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. 
His royal mistress loved to see herself surrounded by the grace and chivalry of 
her kingdom ; and it was probably only the fear that Sidney would join some of 
those roving naval expeditions, then so much in fashion from the example of 
Drake, which induced her at last to send him as Governor of Flushing. His ca- 
reer was short, but notso short as to prevent him from displaying the qualities 
of a general andahero. Leicester, who had the command of the whole expe- 
dition, betrayed lamentable incapacity ; but for a brief space Sidney sustained 
his arms. His soldiers were without provisions or pay; and he writes to Lei- 
cester imploring succour. ‘‘ God knows,” he exclaims, ‘ that I am so far from 
desiring gain that I am willing to spend all I can make, and that my only care 
is to be able to go through with it.” Where he appeared in person he was 
usually successful ; he had completely gained the affections of his troops, and 
at Axel and Steenberg he gave the most decisive proofs of his courage and 
conduct. His last battle was before the walls of Zutphen, rendered for ever 
memorable by his death. In the description of this event, given by the ho- 
noured old historian Stow, I find a spirit which other accounts lack :— 

** Among the rest, Sir Philip Sydney so behaved himself that it was wonder to 
see. For hee charged the enemy thrice in one skirmish ; and in his last charge 
hee was shot through the left thigh, to the great griefe of his excellencie and 
the whole camp; who being brought to the Lord Lieutenant [the Earl of Lei- 
cester,] his excellencie said, O Philip, Iam sorry for thy hurt. Sir Philip an- 
swered, This have I done to doe you honour and her Majesty service. Sir Wil- 
liam Russell coming to him kissed his hand, and said with tears, O noble Sir 
Philip, there was never man attayned hurt more honourably thin ye have done, 
or any served like unto you..” . 

How differenty do the simple and urstudied descriptions of the old historians 
affect us, from the elaborate yet fleshless narratives of modern writers. 
Will peop!e long continue to read Hume when they may have Hollingshed and 
Stow ! 

His magnanimous self-denial while fainting on the field is familiar to every 
reader, as well from its frequent repetition, as from the painting by West ; but 
the narrative of his closing hours, drawn up by the chaplain who attended him 
(Mr. Gitford,) must be less known, as it still, I believe remains in manuscript, 
and has been quoted only by Dr. Zouch. ‘Twenty-five days he languished in 
great agony, struggling with the pains of death. ‘Come, my Weierus,” he 
wrote toa celebrated physician of that day, ‘*cometo me ; my life is in danger. 
Dead or alive, I will never be ungrateful. Ican write no more; but I earnest- 
ly eutreat you to come to me quickly. Farewell.’ Alas! no skill could save 
him, or even alleviate his pangs. Witha mighty effort of his great heart, he 
repressed all outward expression of his agony, and composed a sonnet to so- 
lace his dying hours. Fervent and purely scriptural was his confession of faith ; 
long and animated were his prayers ; affectionate and most touching his parting 
with his friends. To his younger brother, Robert, he clung the longest, breath- 
ing into his ear his last injanctions. ‘* Love my memory, cherish my friends ; 
their faith to me may assure you they arehonest. But, above all, govern your 
will and affection by the will and affection of your Creator, in me beholding the 
| end of this world, with all her vanities.” When the near approach of death 
| chained his tongue, he signed to those about him to continue their prayers. 
| * When it seemed as if all natural heat and life were almost utterly gone out of 
him, that his understanding had failed, and that it was to no purpose to speak 
any more unto him, the chaplain says—Sir, if you heare what I saye, let us by 
some means know :t; and if you havestill your inward joy and consolation in Co’, 
hould up your hand.” His limbs were now growing rigid in death, but we are 
told that “ with that he did lift up his hand, and stretched it forth on high,which 
caused the beholders to cry out with joy, that his understanding should still be 
so perfect.” And they, further entreating him to show them he still prayed 
| with his heart, though his tongue was held, “ he, being uuable to speak or open 
| his eyes, raised both his hands, and sett them together on his breast, and held 
| them upwards, after the manner or those which make humble petitions. And 
| so his hands did remain, and even so stiff, that they would have so continued 
standing up, being once so sett, but that we took the one from the other.” 
Thus, on the 17th day of October, 1586, died the famous Sir Philip Sidney, 

being then in his 32nd year. It is remarkable that his father died in the June 
| and his mother in the August preceding, so quickly does Death sometimes reap 
the richest produce of the human field! , 

| have seen it asserted that Sidney had no mourner more sincere than Eliza- 
beth herself. ‘This may be true, but she was a coarse-minded though a mag- 
nanimous woman. She had cause to regret Sir Philip, for her kingdom con- 

| tained no subject more bravely and devotedly loyal. As the new year or her 
| birth-day came round, he was ever one of the first to present himself, and to 
| protest his love and duty. In compliance with her humour, he never came 
| empty-handed ; some brought richer gifts but his were admired for the ** plea- 
| sant conceit” that shone in them. In 1578 he humbly presented her—so pure 
| of thought were men in those days—with ‘‘a smock of camerick, the sleeves 
and collar wrought with blue work, and edged with a small bone lace of gold 
and silver, and a silver ruffe cut worke, flourished with gold and silver, and set 
with spangills containing four ounces.” In his last will he bequeaths to her Ma- 
jesty, “‘ as a remembrance of his most loyal and bounden duty, a jewel worth 
one hundred pounds.” Elizabeth must have been touched by these instances 
of devotion : but she often expressed her sentiments in an odd fashion. When 
she recalled Sir Charles Blount from France, whither he had gone to take 
part in the war without her permission, she said to him, “ Serve me again 30 
once more, and I willlay you fast enough for running, You will never 
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jeave till you are knocked on the head, as that inconsiderate fellow Sidney ) her to intercede for me. She said it really would bea pity for so young a per- 
y' son to be hanged.” 


Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe suffocate. 
So said, or would have said, the lady, had she read Shakspeare, and her inter- 
cession was successful ; the prisoner was loaded with chains, and packed off 
to the fortress of Hohenasberg. 

But the Duke’s finances were now desperately low, the usual scheme was 
had recourse to, and thousands of his subjects were sold, at 100 dollars aman, 
to foreign governments, and sent off the Colonies. ‘The poor captive preferred 
it as— | exposure to an African sun to being stifled in a dungeon. On the road to the 

“ That taller tree, which of a nut was set | seaport, however, he made his escape, and entered the Austrian service. After 
At his great birth, where all the muses met.” receiving the usual *‘alcedama,” he disappeared in a twinkling, deserted to the 
And Waller, during his residence at Penshurst, when speaking of his love for Dutch ; and = fingering ose ag — joa ee i — 
he Lady Dorothy Sidney (Countess of Sunderland,) writes :— | slan service. It was not long before he entered the Danish service. ; 

. y _ gave the unkindest cut of all, for on the understanding that he was to serve for 
life, he obtained 200 florins bounty money. With this sum, and by the aid of 
Of that tall tree which stands the sacred mark an unsuspecting damsel, whom he promised to marry, he managed to get clear 
Of Sidney’s birth.” | off. These deliberate feats of rascality are proofs of the demoralization which 
Southey, last of all, contrasts the decaying oak with the fame of Sidney—pure | prevailed among the troops whom ther commanders fondly supposed were sued 
bright, and immortal. Penshurst has besides other claims upon our reverence. | to cope with the victorious arms of France. Success encouraged Steininger 
There Elizabeth was once entertained with royal pomp. In the church vault | to greater acts of daring, and he again joined his old masters, the Austrians, 
lie buried the mangled remains of Algernon Sidney, he who died on the scaf- | playing the raw recruit to admiration; again he left them, and again joined, 
fold for what he termed the “ good old cause.” His sister (how different their being present this time at the siege and capture of Belgrade, under gr 
fate!) the vainly-wooed Sacharissa of Waller, was born and educated amid the | Loudon. But he was soon off again, and we next find him in the Swiss, 0 
delightful seclusion of these groves, one of which still bears her name. Pen- | then in the Neapolitan service. From the latter he deserted with two other 
shurst! the word arouses recollections which throng upon me faster than I can Germans, but was captured, and three had to throw the dice for their lives. 
give them utterance! It is connected with the history of the ill-fated Bohuns, | Steininger was the lucky one, and he saw his comrades shot before his face. 
the three unfortunate Dukes of Buckingham, who perished in succession—one } Dreadful as this was, he was not to be daunted ; and soon after he and other 
on the field, the other two on the scaffold ; with the family of the ambitious | runaways stole a small vessel, in which they sailed to Corsica, The French 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland ; with the whole race of the Sidneys and | service, which he now entered (1791), seems to have jumped with his humour, 
Leicesters. Scarcely does Sir Egerton Brydges overrate the merit of this ce- for in it he went through the whole horrors of the Revolution. Many a har- 
lebrated and charming spot, when he tells us ‘*thatno cultivated mind, con- | Fowing incident fell under his observation. One or two will probably suffice :— 
versant with English history and biography, ever visits it without deep inte- “Tn Nantes the deputy Carner raged most fearfully. Daily, from 1] to 12, 
rest. To those who have fancy or sensibility the scene conveys a mingled de- | and 4 till 5 o'clock, was the guillotine incessantly at work. Everybody who 
light of admiration and melancholy, and the array of images is almost over- | Was handed over, as suspected of being a friend to the aristocracy, was slaugh- 
whelming.” | resolved to go there without delay, sure that, if some of the | tered. Frequently 6 or 700 were led out at once ; a regiment was then order- 
recollections saddened me, I should still be a wiser man by surveying the scenes | ed out, and they were shot. At first cartridges were used ; but subsequently 
connected with so many vicissitudes of fortune,and so many striking examples | this method of killing them was discontinued, as, on seeing the flash, they 
of virtue. Above all J longed to sit beneath the shade of that tree, if haply 1 | would throw themselves on the ground, and the balls flew over their heads. 
should find it standing, which at no distant date remained | As they lay on the earth the bodies were searched for plunder, and if any one 
“The sacred mark of noble Sidney’s birth. | showed signs of life, he immediately received a quietus from the bayonet or 
sabre. During our two months at Nantes, on two separate occasions a massa- 

| 

| 


‘hal ™ 
With such thoughts and circumstances as I have loosely set down floating 
in my mind, | resolved to visit Penshurst, the ancient seat of the noble family 
of Sidneys. It was the birth-place of Sir Philip, there he wrote his “ Arca- | 
dia,” and I had heard that in the “place” or ‘castle’ there were to be seen | 





some relics of him. | 
In the park stands, or stood, a magnificent oak tree,planted on the day of his 

birth, and which has since been celebrated by the muse of Jonson, W aller, and 

Southey, not to mention inferior names. Jn his ‘* Forest” rare Ben describes | 





‘Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 








cre was made of women and noble ladies, each time to the number of 150. 
™ 7 My regiment had once this office to perform. Jt was heart-rending to see girls 
MEMOIRS OF A SOLDIER. of bolene sixteen and twenty osaead age with shrieks of desperation fly ia 
Life and Adventures of J. Steininger—[ Leben und Abenteuer. } Written by | plicating to the soldiers,—* Et vous, vous avez le coeur de tuer une jeune de- 
G. Diezel. Stuttgart, Wachendorf. | moiselle comme moi.’ But the order was given, and must be obeyed. ‘These 
The subject of these memuirs appears to have encountered, in his humble | ladies had sometimes articles of value about them. I myself found on one nine 
way, quite as many hair- breadth escapes as he the recital of whose fortunes louis in gold. But the most horrible of all these scenes were the well known 
so interested the gentle Desdemona. Independently, however, of his personal | ° Noyades, —when women of all ranks and ages, old and young, were drowned 
adventures, the course of the narrative occasionally introduces us to person- | in heaps by night in the Loire. Carrier and his myrmidons, for vile purposes 
ages who played no inconsiderable parts in days gone by. Among these is | Of their own, had long spared one monastery, till at last peremptory order arri- 
Duke Charles of Wurtemberg. This said Duke was in more than one re- | Ved from Robespierre for the execution of its inmates, and farther delay was 
spect aremarkable man. Possessed of ataste for the arts and scjences, which | !mpossible. Carrier, however feared, brought with him the then prevailing re- 
he evinced especially by founding the well known Carl's Academy, the cradle | publican tone of feeling, so that his subordinates could address him familiarly, 
of Schiller, of the lately deceased sculptor, Dannecker, and others not un- | and without constraint. At this period we often went to the theatre, and not 
known to fame, Charles was, at the same time, a very Tarentine of debauch- | only Carrier and his generals, but the common soldiers, were accompanied thi- 
ery ; and he allowed his passion for pomp and military display to hurry him in- | ther by their mistresses. Each took his place in the order that he entered. I 
to expenses which were only to be defrayed by the most dishonourable expe- | one evening entered the theatre with more than one fair hanging on my arm. 
dients ‘* He wished,” says Menzel, “to be a Louis XV. and a Frederick If. | Just after me came Carrier, he too accompanied by females. ‘ Léve toi, fais- 
in one person. His court was the resort of the first artists of the age; and | moi place!’ exclaimed he to me imperiously. I coolly answered—t J’ai aussi 
the year went round in balls, ballets, operas, military pageants, &c. After bien payé qui toi, je veux rester ici,” and the deputy and his damsels must fain 
squeezing the last penny from his groaning subjects, he followed the example , seat themselves behind ine. A short time after | drew out a liquor-flask, took 
set by the Elector of Hesse Cassel, and turned ** seelen-verkaufer, (as it was | pull atit, and offered it tomy comrades Here Carrier tapped me on the 
called,)—bartering at so many dollars a head thousands of his subjects, to be shoulder, saying—* Downez-moi a boire un coup aussi,’ and with great good 
sent as soldiers to the English and Dutch colonies.” Nearly all the German | will [ handed him the vesse!, out of which he took a hearty swig.” 
princes of those days carried on this trade in flesh, and were ‘ marchands Our hero appears by degrees to have attained a heart of the trae millstone 
d’hommes.” Schiller, in burning words, stigmatized it ; and the patriot poet | character, if we are to judge by the amount of feeling aud gallantry displayed 
Schubart raised up his voice agaiust it, and met with a fate which Schiller es- ni the following adventure. He was still at Nantes. ; ; 
caped only by flight from Stuttgart. Steininger’s father was on the point of | “J sallied out for a stroll on the Pont Neuf, in all the splendour of a new 
being sold in this manner to the colonies, but managed to escape across the plume  Abutting on this bridge, there was a tower, which served the purposes 
Alps. Our hero, John, was born in 1763, and when quite a boy, served as of a prison. Within were contined several ladies of rank. At this time there 
drummer in a Sardinian regiment. At sixteen he felt an unconquerable desire | was a regulation, that a republican soldier might marry anobie female prison- 
to see the Suabian hills of his fathers, and forthwith deserted. He had reached | er, and thus effect her liberation. At the same time, however, he became res- 
Lausanne when his conscience upbraided him, and he returned ; was tried as | ponsible for her conduct. If it chanced that she was afterwards found guilty 
a deserter, but in consideration of his youth his life was spared. Yet go he | of any aristocratic complicity, the husband was at once considered as an ac- 
must ; the vagabond spirit which characterized his whole life was strong in | complice. The ladies in the prison wishing no doubt for liberty, called to us, 
him, and he again deserted, and arrived safely at Wurtemberg. The Duke’s | holding at the same time illets-douz in their hands, “ Citoyen, citoyen.” We 
vigilant jackals soon got scent of the new comer, and the youngster was | were well aware of the meaning of this. The billet-doux contained an offer 
pressed, and fortunately was willing to serve. Not so sundry other unfortu- 
nates, who had been seized in like fashion. 


| of marriage. As there were some pretty girls among them, we immediately 
inquired for which of us the notes were intended, and they forthwith explained. 

“Next day, (says Steininger,) the sergeant conducted us to the castle, {| The note in:ended for me contained an invitation to come into the jailer’s lodge, 
where we waited till the Duke arrived from his villa of Hohenheim. The others | and have a conversation. Away we went to the jailer’s,and sent for the parties 
refused to enlist, and were forthwith locked up in a dungeon; and though the , in question. When they came, each one instantly rushed into the arms of her 
weather was very warm, their apartment was heated with a fire, and hardly any | chosen squire. Mine was most affectionate and tender I could save her life, 
thing was given them to eat or drink ull they consented. This was the Duke’s she said; she was possessed of considerable wealth, a castle in La Vendée 


way.” and so forth. We sent for biscuits and wine, and, partly influenced by their | 


We next meet with poor Schubart, who pived for ten years in prison :— 


charins, partly touched with pity for their misfortunes, partly, too, blinded by 
** At the time of my arrival at Hohenasberg, the poet Schubart was still 


the glittering prospects they held out to us, promised to marry them. Next 


closely confined in *Schubart’s Hole,’ as he had christened it. This was | day we actually did wait on our captain, and represented the case to him. But | 


situated under thie Belvedere, and even at present is occasionally used for mili- | he pru¢cently admonished us on the great hazard we ran in marrying females 
tary prisoners. At that period desertion had become so common, that no pri- | belonging to noble familias, for whom we should have to be responsible, and 
vate, and not even a subaltern, was allowed to leave the fortress. It being, | who, as soon as they had escaped from the guillotine, would-take the first op- 
however, advisable that the men should have some recreation, the governor | portunity to decamp, and thus involve us in difficulties. This brought us again 
Rieger endeavoured to find amusement for us within the walls. Rieger's idea | to our senses. Wishing, however, to give the girls an answer, we went to the 
was cordially espoused by Schubart, who obtained leave to get up private thea- | Jailer for the ;urpose of seeing them once more. But they had just been 
tricals among the officers and subalterns, himself taking the direction. The | sentenced to death, and next morning, at eleven o’clock, they were to be guil- 
officers heartily entered into the scheme. A lieutenant (a Prussian by birth) ; lotined. In the square where the guillotine used to work was the coffee-hovs 
had already painted some scenes, when the governor placed at Scliu- | at which we breakfasted. At eleven, the unhappy creatures were brought to 
bart’s dispesal the vacant castle granary. Schubart now composed little comic | the spot. Believing in our asseverations, they still gazed around with longing, 
pieces, with musical interludes, and even ballots ; he selected some sharp clever lingering looks, as if inhepes of discovermg us We carefully avoided their 
fellows, assigned them characters, held rehearsals, declaimed, and, during the glances, which every moment became more and more sorrowful,the nearer they 
representation, played the part of prompter. At first he discharged this mo- | approached the scaffold. My chosen one was the second to mount, and ina few 
mentous function behind the scenes, but a regular prompter’s centre-box was | seconds the five beautiful maidens were no more 

soon made, under which he ensconced himself. When the music commenced, Mons. Adolf Thiers has not recorded an event which more vividly demon- 
he put down his book, seized his violin, and accompanied ; when the sing ng , strates the true state of things at that period. 

succeeded he led, his deep base tones issuing from the prompter’s hole. ‘Lhus After being present at the affair of Quiberon, and serving in Bretagne during 
Schubart was all in all, and a merry company we had,—lively, knowing fel- | the Reign of Lerror, Steininger shipped, in 1793, with other troops, for Egypt 
lows, of whom Schubart was the soul. We were all attached to him, and he | Scarcely arrived, he fell sick of a fever at Cairo, which kept him from the field 
in his turn loved us like his own children. The play over, he was allowed to of operations. Subsequently he formed one of a body of troops despatched to 
join our party, and we drank together uninterruptedly till late in the night. | quell the negro outbreak in St Domingo. Returning to France, he was at the 
On these occasions he would teach us many a Schelmen-licd, the words and occupation of Hanover, subsequently served against the Spaniards ; and in 
music both his own composing, and I reinember not a few of them to this hour | 1809,followed the army into Austria. At the time of the Russian campaign he 
After singing and drinking, we gave his lu gs a short respite, on which he | was sent tothe Island of Oleran as a veteran. He was now fifty years of age, 
would spate a tiddle from the inusician nearest him, and commence a merry | twenty of which he had served France, and fought his way unwounded thro igh 
dance tune. Whenever Duke Charles happened tu arrive at the fortress on | sixtecn desperate campaigns. Suil he was no more than a tambour-master. 
the day of a performance, he would come to see it, and generally sat it half | At Oleron he became transmogrified into a cannonier. On Napoleon's fali his 
out. ‘This merry acq: aintance with Schubart lasted two years, viz. til Rieger's gadding spirit came upon him again, and he sought for his discharge; thus 
death. His successur, Count Scheler, was aversed to theatricals, and did | recklessly giving up all hisclaims toa pension. Again, did the same thought- 
away with them to our deep regret. Afterwards we only saw Schubart when | Jessness instigate him to re-enter the French service, on hearing of the return of 


al : walls, as he 1 loriaes alinwe arty at ti : 
walking on the walls, as he was co longer allowed to be of our party at the Napoleon. Subsequently he took advantage of the general amnes y, and re- 


tavern. s turned home. ‘I was now,” he says, ‘fifty-two years old. Having been 

The Duke's love of martial “ pomp and circumstance,” coupled with the | from my earliest youth brought up among soldiers, I had learnt nothing proper- 
want of the requisite * appli inces at d means,” often forced him into ludicrous ly. 1 could read and write; and on my voyage to Egypt I had learned to net 
difficulties. His relation, the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, came to visit hin, | and knit, and tailoring as far as my own exigencies required. I could, besides 


and Duke Charles naturally wished to cut a dash before a person who set so 
great a store by military magnificence :— 

““The Grand Prince visited Hohenasberg. Here he stood near me for a con- 
siderable time. J was no longer in the Life Guards, but belonged to the gi 
nadiers. Duke Charles pointed to me, saying to his guest, ** Yonder is adruim- | 
mer of my grenadiers: I have two more such regiments, one at Stuttgart, the | ; harge he got, but not the fair one, who jilted him. Eventually, by the kind- 
other at Ludwigsburg.” A few days alter we were ordered to Stuttgart, had | ness of the Wartemburg Minister of War, he was made drummer at Hohenas- 
to put on the clothes which belonged to the regiment Gabelenz, and with our | berg, the very fortress in which he had handied the drum-stick fifty years be- 
own bear-skin caps turned out on the grand Platz before the palace, and repre- fore ; and in 1838, the King of Wurtembure graciously put the old soldier on 
sented a new body of grenadiers. We were then hurried to Ludwigsburg, and | the invalid list, which entitled him to board, lodging, &c. free, for the rest of 
there the comedy of the day before was repeated. We put on the uniform of | his days, in addition to which he received a medal for faithful service! In 
the regiment Stein, with our own caps, as in Stuttgart. By this ruse the | October last this will-o’ the-wisp of a man flickered quictly out. M_ Diezel, 
Grand Prince was made to believe that he had seen three different regiments | who used to visit the old fellow in his quariers at the fortress, wrote this little 
of grenadiers.” work tnostly from his dictation. 

Soldiers in those days were treated with great cruelty: the y were flogged | Books enough have appeared descriptive of the stirring scenes here describ- 
without mercy, and desertion was a capital offence. Stcininger, however, had | ed, and of the great AC tors in the “he Works like Steininger’s, however, go 

- iving c c e bount ney—a su proportione hid beneath outward and glitteriag appearances. The common soldier, and 
to the period the new soldier agreed to serve—he flitted ; but was pursued, | how he lives, his privations in the camp, the garrison, an 1 elsewhere, are forei- 
caught, and doomed to die. In this extreme emergency a guardian angel ap 1 : yns 
peared to him in the form of the Duke's consort. ** Atten o'clock the Countess 


eame out of the palecc ; I seized the oppor.unity, fell on my knees, and begged 


this, train dogs, mend baskets, cut sticks, catch birds, and being a big, hearty 
man, [ was equal to allkinds of heavy work. With these accomplisiments,and 
a light heart, 1 now retrod my paternal soil.” He eventually became subaltern 
in a garrison company ; but a relapse of his usual complaint coming on, he de- 
termined to demand his discharge, and try his luck with a helpmate. ‘The dis 








bly, and at the same time ndively, brought home to ourcomprehensions. This 
hasty syecth will, perhaps, suilice to give our readers an idea of the volume, 
which, sooth to say, we persued with considerable interest, 


November 12, 


MASSANIELLO. 

An Historical Romance. Edited by Horace Smith . 3 vols. Colburn. 
We are unable to comprehend what is meant by the editor of anovel. Are 
we to suppose that he dresses up the author’s raw material, which without his 
art, would be unfit for the public eye ; or that publishers employ writers, who, 
though very competent to minister to the literary taste of the public, are unfor- 
tunately, unable to write grammatically, and are compelled to submit their 
blundering manuscripts to an experienced judgment? Or, are we to understand 
that tbe editor’s name is oniy placed on the title-page as a decoy, as some tall, 
tinely-dressed, bespangled fellow struts outside a show, inveigling unwary spec- 
tators to enter by a promise of grandeur,when within all is beggary and wretch- 
edness! Whatever may be the motive, we are pretty sure the practice is use- 
less. We make these remarks in no spirit of unk indness to the work before us, 
and with no wish to be personal ; but we are bound to condemn a very discredi- 
table and unfair system. The deserving author is deprived of his just fame,and 
all his merit ascribed to the personage who receives a handsome gratuity for 
the loan of his name. 

‘* Massaniello” is a work that might safely have been left to introduce itself. 
It is one of the best constructed and most ingenicusly- written historical novels 
lately issued. In such works we do not expect to find a close adherence to 
historical facts, nor the compact and nervous style proper to higher branches 
of composition. The merits of the novel are of a different order. They are 
rapid narration, striking incident, and varied adventure ; and in these respects 
the present work may lay claim to a high degree of praise. The remarkable 
historical episode which forms its subject 1s worked out with effective eloquence; 
and, though the truth of history is often embellished, it is never distorted. The 
features of the leading characters assume a grander or wilder aspect, but we are 
never at a loss to recognise them. The glow of a vivid imagination is thrown 
over the incidents, and the chasms naturally left in the confusion of the time, 
are filled up by a mind thoroughly conversant with the most authentic details. 
As a work of fiction designed to please and elevate the mind, the fault is, that 
the action is confined too exclusively to the real actors in the disastrous trage- 
dy. There is too much of crime and horror; we desire some pictures of virtue 
and innocence to relieve the mind, sickened with the blood and vice of revolu- 
tion. In the worst times there are two worlds, one public and the other pri- 
vate. We see the vice and villany of the former, though we rarely catch 
glimpses of the purity and peace of the latter. Even where the sanctity of 
domestic life is invaded by public crime and disorder,that only serves to elevate 
its virtue, and, by displaying its sacrifices, to show the heroism of which it is 
capable. But an underplot formed no part of the author's desigu ; his aim 
was only to illustrate the eventful, melancholy, yet not uninstructive history of 
Massaniello ; and in accomplishing that aim he has produced a striking ro- 
mance. ‘The conception of Massaniello’s character is just: virtuous and pa- 
triotic in his early desires, there is no doubt that his brain turned reund in the 
whirlpool of revolution, till, losing all moral self-command, the fierce propensi- 
ties of the animal nature of humanity blazed forth without control, and he ex- 
perienced in its full intensity that rabid desire for blood which has distinguished 
every leader of revolution. The general circumstances of the narrative are so 
familiar, that we shall only quote one extract as an example of the author's 
style. ‘The work is extremely attractive for the general reader, and will wel! 
repay the perusal of even a cultivated and experienced mind. 


THE FETE OF OUR LADY OF THE CARMINE. 

“Tt was the sixteenth dav of July, the festival of our Lady of the Carmine, 
the day that had been originally intended for the outbreak of the revolution. 
Massaniello’s impatience had_anticipated the period, and when the day dawned 
that was to have witnessed its beginning, he claimed his triumph for its comple- 
tion. The nature of this triumph, for it was to be a water /éte, was such as 
one cradled upon the waves might be supposed to choose, and such asa people 
of fishermen would the most delight to celebrate. 

‘The dawn broke in its summer splendour over Naples and its glorious bay; 
thousands of barks of all sizes, tricked out with such shreds of tinery as the 
fancy of their owners had induced them to select from the general wreck of all 
property in the city, were already abroad upon the waters: the entire popula- 
tion was ina state of wild excitement; for this recognised and public triumph 
of their bloody conflict came home feelingly to the hearts of all men. 

‘* Massaniello’s excitement amounted to frenzy. He burst into repeated ex- 
cl.mations of childish joy, and carried his preparations into endless minutie. 
Every business of life was suspended; the very axe was laid aside at intervals 
during this exultant holiday. He was determined that tie excursion should be 
attended with all the pomp which his unbounded power placed at his command; 
|) and though his matfold extravagances had left few men in doubt of the partial 
overthrow of his reason, the festivity was in its nature so popular, that the en- 
tire mass of his followers rallied round him as zealously, to give effect to this 
freak of his insanity, as they had done when he first raised his cry of abolition of 





the taxes ; all seemed determined, come what might with the morrow, to spend 
that day at least in joviality. 

| _ “* Great indeed was the change that had come over the home of Massaniello 
| during the preparations for this festival! Petitions and reports, and their sol- 
emn presenters, were alike chased from its walls; the exterior of the hovel was 
thronged with official personages, who went and came with speed and impor- 
|} tance ; but within was the greatest and the saddest contrast. A host of ar- 
' ti-ts, each bearing some foppery for the occasion, filled its lower floor,and block- 
‘ed up its narrow stairs. Within the single room which contained his bed, and 
formed his council-chamber, were tailors and jewellers, embroiderers and feath- 
| er merchants; tables were piled with clothes of silver of all colours, silks and 
; velvets of various fashions, plumed hats, lace, swords, and every description of 
i finery. Attendants from the palace, young nobles critical in matters of such 
moment, were busy in examining, comparing, and selecting from these trap- 
pings, whilst Massaniello occupied himself in listening to their decisions, and 
trying the effect of the most approved braveries upon his person. 

**In a further corner of the chamber, upon the wretched bed, pale, haggard, 
and motionless as death, sat the afflicted Ursula, her hands clasped, her eyes 
mournfully watching the pitiable scene that was acting about her. Her hus- 
band had selected from the costly stulfs presented to hima mantle of velvet 
and ermine, and spread it around her shrinking form. Her limbs trembled as 
it touched her, but she made no resistance to his wish, and uttered no murmur, 
although the ill-suppressed mirth of the young courtiers did not escape her 
notice. 

“The clamour in the square below, the beating of drums and the sound of 
music, gave notice that his escort was getting into readiness. He went again 
out upon the tribune, and for some minutes harangued ‘he multitude, in lan- 
guage flowery, figurative, and unintelligible; he hinted to them that he had a 
plan, scarcely yet inatured in his mind, for making a seaport of the ground on 
which they were standing, and another for constructing a bridge that might 
un te Naples to Spain; but that both schemes would yet require deep conside- 


| ration,and he would postpone them till his return from the Pic di Grotta. A loud 
| shout of merriment drowned his further utterance: and delighted with these 


seeming plaudits of an obsequious multitude, he bowed again and again to his 
people and re-entered his chamber. 

** Ali things were now ready for his departure, and he looked about the room 
as if insearch of something. 

“«* Where is my gentle Ursula?’ he inquired— is she ready! for our people 
waits.’ 

“The words reached the ears of his wife, ahd she made an effort to rise, bu 
her limbs had lost their power ; she raised her head, and at that moment the 
crowd of his attendants opened on each side of her, and her drooping form was 
before hun. As he met her glance, saw the tears filling her eyes, and gazed 
upon her white cheek, a quick shudder passed over his limbs ; but then, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the gaudy mantle that was spread about her, the thread of his 


| recollection escaped him, his mood changed, he exalted his figure, and moved 
| towards her with the air of an emperor. Ursula spread out her arms to receive 


him, but Massaniello paused, made her a profound reverence, and turned to quit 


|the chamber. The unhappy woman uttered no murmur, but, when she found 
| herself alone, closed her eyes, and resumed her patient vigil for the coming of 


death. 

‘The multitudes with renewed vivas, and the clamour of all instruments,es- 
corted Massaniello to the steps of St. Lucia, where he had declared his inten- 
tion of entering his barge ‘The sun, ascending rapidly towards mid-heaven, 
sent down its blazes like the arrows of Apollo,amidst the half-naked tnultitudes, 
and upon the brains of Massaniello, which needed no additional ardours. | The 
viberegal barge was adorned with every description of gorgeous trapping, @ 
band of music awaited his arrival, and a loud burst of trrumphant acclama:lon 
welcomed him as he stepped within the vessel. ; 

** Massuniello was excited to so great an excess, that he threw his arms 
above his head, shouted loudly to the numberless boats that thronged about 
him, and was with difficulty prevented from taking part in the management ot 
his own barge. No sooner had he pushed off from the shore, than thousands 
of boats crowded with people darkened the waves around him, while a multi- 
tude that defied all numbering rushed away along the shore, to the point to- 
wards which the flotilla was directed. P 

** As soon as this gay and noisy fleet had stood well out to sea, Massznielio 
was sefed with the most extravagant spirits. He stood looking down into 
he water, clapping his hands, and screaming with delight, as huudreds of na- 
xed children emulously performed their gambols before hun; now disappearing 
below the waves, thenclimlbing up the sides of his barge, again plunging ve 
neath the water, or joining in mimic battle. ; a 

‘A few grains, noble Massaniello, for the love of our lady of the Carmine , 
exclaimed a voice, aud Massaniello had, perhaps, at no period of his fortune? 
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experienced the sweets of power so vividly as at that moment. He called out 
to his attendants,not for grains but for gold ; and began to shower down ducats 
py handfuls into the waves. Every boat was now abandoned, and a scene that 
baffles all description ensued. 

“ At one moment hundreds of dripping heads were crowding above the wa- 
ter, bellowing with more fury than ever did the herd of Proteus; the gold 
splashed amongst them, and every head instantly vanished. Massaniello’s 
shouts had the effect of a battle-cry, for there quickly followed maledictions 
from dissappointed plungers, conflicts below the waves ard above them. The 
barge continued its stately course, heedless of the multitudes it ploughed 
over :—a few boats followed it, but the greater number were abandoned, and 
jeft utterly masterless, for all men rushed to the golden scramble. The braw- 
ny frames of fishermen of all ages were mixed with the swarms of agile chil- 
dren who dived after the liberality of Massaniello, and all struggled to be near- 
est to the hand that®dispensed it. 

* The scene continued till the viceregal barge had gained the shore of Posil- 
ippo, where Massaneillo landed ; but to the surprise of his attendants a sudden 
incomprehensible change came over him the very moment that his foot touched 
the land; he became gloomy and irritable, striking those who thronged 
his path, and threatening with the axe those who yet clamoured for his 
gratuity. 

«4 deep melancholy had settled upon the brow of Massaniello ; he received 
the attentions of all men haughtily, and then called for refreshment. Wine 
was offered to him, and ne swallowed draught after draught till his passions be- 
came utterly ungovernable. He then ordered all men to proceed to the church 
of the Pic di Grotta. On his arrival there he found the doors closed, and was 
met by a deputation of trembling friars, who implored him to spare the sacred 
temple the profanation of so riotous an invasion. The fact was, that the church, 
the vaults below it, and the monastery attached to it,were piled with valuables, 
sent thither to a place of security, by the more opulent of the Neapolitan No- 
bles. In no mood to endure contradiction, Massaniello instantly commanded 
that the door: should be battered down ; a very few minutes sufficed to sack 
the church, and to bring upon his head the execrations of the terrified ecclesi- 
astics, who beheld not merely the wealth intrusted to their keeping, but the 
property of the sacred building itself, thus sacrilegiously plundered. 

‘* Excitement had tried the exhausted frame of Massaniello to its utmost ; 
the wine that he drunk was scorching him inwardly ; he was seized with an un- 
governable thirst ; he called for water, and declared that he had drank poison. 
Water was given to him ; but his lips were covered with foam, his eyes glitter- 
ed with an insane and fearful wildness ; he swore that fire consumed his entrails; 
that his heart and brain were burning. Men shrunk away from him, for his 
person was still held sacred, and in his ravings he ordered those immediately 
about him to be bound for the block on his return to Naples ; and no sooner 
did he find himself disengaged from the throng than he rushed into the sea,and 
it was with difficulty that he was rescued from drowning. 

“There were still some men about him capable of reflecting upon the conse- | 
quences of his death at sucha moment. They hurried him into his barge, | 
and gave orders for an immediate return to the city. The far greater portion 
ofthe multitudes were already busied with the provision that had been spread | 
out for their entertainment; the wine had done its office; a scene of riotous | 
jollity had commenced, and the vice-regal barge was allowed to return unat- 
tended. Massaniello threw himself down upon its deck and noticed no one 
It was yet but an hour or two past noon when he landed at the port from 
which he had departed, and was borne in the arms of his own attendants to his | 
own home. 








| 
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EIGHT HOURS WITH ESPARTERO. | 
Assuredly there can be nothing more extraordinary than the gradations by | 
which men in troublous times rise out of the humblest circumstances to those | 
invested with power. ‘This may account for the incredulity wherewith those 
are listened to who expatiate on their hopes of future advancement, even under | 
the condition named. Picture to yourself Espartero, an adventurer, a soldier 
of fortune, bivouacked in a mountain gorge, his supper-kettle hung between | 
three sticks, gipsy fashion, over smouldering ashes, and his fiask half-finished, 
suddenly aud prophetically announcing to his military comrades that he was | 
“destined to be Regent of Spain!’ What an explosion of laughter would 
have followed! And yet so it was decreed His brethren of the Partida, or 
Petit corps d’armée, saw not that he possessed a quality, in a less perfect de- 
gree, which made the fortune of Napoleon,—that of combination; a quality | 
which will be best exemplified by his conduct of a nocturnal raid in the early | 
part of his career. At the period referred to, he had about four hundred and | 
sixty men under his command, and was quartered in Vittoria. Having received | 
certain information respecting the Carlist movements, he lost no time in com- | 
municating with the authorities, and received carte-blanche as to his proceedings. | 
This was at 8 o'clock p.m. in the month of September, 18—. Within an in- | 
credibly short period of time the band was in full file through the city gates, 
and then took the road skirting the high-land of Guipuscoa to the south-west. | 
The object was to penetrate right into the Carlist country, and a dark and | 
stormy night favoured this enterprize ; but infinite care was required in dispos- | 
ing judiciously of horse and infantry onthe march. This was so well managed | 
that, although frequently within a mile of positions he!d by strong bodies of | 
Carlists, Espartero and his force passed on unobserved, and at length arrived | 
within gunshot of an old chateau, picturesquely situated on the borders of a ra- 
vine. Part of the rifle-corps and about twenty horsemen were detached so as 
to surround the neighbouring village ; and the chateau being also secured, Es- 
partero rode up to the entrance. From the many lights which glimmered 
through the upper windows it appeared as though a grand entertainment were 
geing on in the principal apartments, and when tne portal turned on its hinges, 
Espartero and eight hussars who accompanied him, were admitted at once 
under the supposition that they were guests. The chateau was at that time 
occupied by the Carlist chief Z-——, aud in the three state apartments, which 
were thrown open for music, dancing, and cards, were assembled about fifty 
persons, half of them ladies. 
The dance was suddenly arrested; music and conversation were hushed ; 
and the cards fell from the hands of the players, at this strange influx of stranger 


visitors. Dress would have beeu no criterion for discovering them to be Chris- 
tinos; but the eagle eye of Z instantly detected Espartero; and, with 





great presence of mind, having ordered a ‘** Court,” he walked up to the latter, 
and begged, in the politest manner, to know in what he could serve him. 

‘** Perhaps,” observed Espartero, while a smile of bitter irony played around 
bis features, “ my gallant foe and his guests will have no objection to accompany 
me to Vittoria to-night.” 

Z bit his under lip as his eye fell upon the Chistino chieftain. ‘ These 
ladies,” said he, **have many of them dismissed their carriages, intending to 
remain here during the night.” 

‘But we have plenty of horsemen who would be but too happy to display 
their gallantry, and an admirable escort.” 

The panic which pow spread throughout the fairer part of the assembly it 
would be impossible to describe : and the gentlemen were employed in using 
all their eloquence toconsole them. Fainting and hysterics, however, as would 
have been infallibly the consequence among the daughters of our land, did not 
prevail with those of Hispania, for they were but too much accustomed to the 
peril¥ of civil war. Taking advantage of this interval, Espartero appproached 
close to Z , and in an undertone said, ‘*] saw your sign; and may J lose 
this right arm when I forget that in the Pass of Manzanal you once gave me 
my liberty. You and your company are safe; we shall not hurt a hair of the 
head of any one; but in the vaults of this chateau are three chests of treasure | 
taken from our church of La R 1} must have them.” 

Z knit his brows, and muttered aloud, ‘‘ Disgrace or death !” 

‘* Neither,” remarked his foe. ‘Two of my men, in whom I can confide, 
shall take out the treasure, and fill the chests with stones ; and thus the affair 
will become a joke against those of your corps who took possession of them !” 

“‘Capital!” rejoined Z , with a chuckle ; ‘“‘ my good old fat Major San- 
tander, for instance. Ha! ha!” 

‘“‘Here are the keys of the vault, Perez,” (calling to a gentleman near ;) 
“« shew this dear friend of mine (for such he now proves himself) the 4s 
The rest was in a whisper. 

> > 
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Within four hours and a half after leaving Vittoria, the troop of Christinos 
was on its homeward march—an affair of infinite danger, for there was now a 
possibility of alarm, the storm had in some measure subsided, and the dawn 
would soon make its approach. Nevertheless, within eight hours, Espartero 
got safe home with his treasure, respecting which the authorities (content with 
the solid acquisition) made, at his request, no blazon whatever. The joke, 
therefore, of the ‘* Precious Stones” against poor old Major Santander became 
4 standing one from that day forward. 

oe 
CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
The Eneyclopedia of the Chinese Language. By J.M. Callery. 

Didot. 

The Chinese written language having been formed from p:cture-writing, ap- 
peals to the imagination more strongly thay any other, and requires a greater 
exertion of mind and memory to supply its deficiencies in infliction and coher- 
ence. ‘It admits,” says Mr. Callery, ‘an infinite number of meanings direct 
and inverse, with allusions, metaphors, allegories, strange comparisons, and 
other figures,which no foreigner can possibly understand,” and hence a Chinese 
dictionary must be, virtually, an encyclopadia of Chinese knowledge ; in fact, 
the standard dictionary of the empire, published in 1711, extends to one hun- 
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| and writing of the Chinese, but also to their history, country, and manners: 
| their opinions in politics, philosophy, and religion; and, in short, whatever re- 


| not of sufficient extent to enable us to judge of anything more than the lexico- 


| author will meet the encouragement which his learning and enterprise merit : 


She Albion. 


pe og Nag thick volumes. An abridgement of this work was published by 
Chine le, Morrison, which has been found very useful to the students of the 
San art Bere ae pepe nee on as a guide to the literature of the 
pre: 4 ot giving the special applications which the charac- 
van e. The character which stands for “ wife” requires no less than one 
ss red and sixty-nine explanations of the phrases formed by its conjunction 

one or two other characters, because these phrases have reference either 
to some Chinese custom or to some popular legend, which is supposed to be as 
well known as a proverb is to us. ‘The specimens we quote will both show the 
difficulties which such allusions necessarily produce, and will also throw some 
light on the peculiar character and customs of the Chiuese. 

“ The wife of him who showed his tongue—An allusion to a Mandarin, who 
on being pressed by his wife to quit the magistracy on account of his inexpe- 
rience, showed her his tongue, and told her, that while he could speak he could 
govern. 

“The wife of Tem-Ten.—She wa i 
tend sab al dec cae s exceedingly ugly, yet she found a hus 

“The wife of Chum-hiam—Whose gentleness was so great, that even wild 
peacocks did not fear to take shelter in her dwelling. 

_** The musical tones are like a wife-——The Chinese refer all visible and invi- 
sible things to two principles, viz. first, the male, and second,the female. This 
theory, which we shall explain fully in its proper place, may be compared to the 
male principle Am-mon-ra, and to the female principle Mouth of the ancient 
Egaptians. To understand the present phrase, it is sufficient to know that the 
Chinese have a musical scale of six male sounds called an, which they com- 
4 to the husband, and of six female called tii, which they compare to the 

vife. 

“The wife of the coachman—A woman who excited the emulation of her 
husband, so that he raised himself by his talents to the rank of Mandarin. 

‘The wife of Wam-Cham—Whose husband was reduced to the lowest 
state of poverty, yet she succeeded by her kind attentions,in making him forget 
his distress. 

“The wife of Cham-hiam.—She was so attached to her husband, that on his 
death she cut off her nose, in order to avoid a second marriage, to which her 
parents sought to oblige her. 

* The wife of Che-yen—Whose husband being condemned to banishment, 
she, in sign of grief, vowed not to change her head dress during the period of 
his absence. After twenty years of exile, he returned, and when she tried to 
change the head-dress all her hair come off. 

“The wife of U-iaum—Whose husband teing sick and in the extremity of 
want, she cut off a piece of her own flesh to make broth for him, whereby ho 
was instantly cured. 

** The wife of Han-pim—Whose rare beauty having inflamed the passions 
of King Kam, of the dynasty of Sum, she addressed him a_ piece of poetry 
to or him to think no more of one who was not disposed to accede to his 
wishes. 

The following is a striking example of the very remote allegories and indis- 
tinct allusions common in Chinese literature :— 

_© The manner of being of a bridge—An allegorical expression of the oddest 
kind, implying that each dynasty suffers the fate it deserves... It is not by 
hazard, as the rhetoricians say, that a large bridge is higher in the centra than 
at the two extremities ; but it is because the architect built it so; in like man- 
ner it is not by accident or chance that an Imperial dynasty is fortunate or un- 
fortunate, that it stands or falls ; it is because its members have drawn that fate 
on themselves by their virtues or their vices.” 

M. Callery proposes to undertake the Herculean task of preparing a complete 
Chinese dictionary, or rather encyclopedia, which would explain all these phra- 
ses, allegories, and allusions, and thus not only be a guide to the language 





lates to their physical, social, and moral condition. The specimen before us is 
graphical value of such a work; and that need hardly be dwelt upon, after the 
specimens we have quoted, for every person must acknowledge that such phra- 
ses without an explanation would be unintelligible. 

The plan which the author has laid down 1s at once simple and complete ; it 
includes indexes of signs, sounds, and subjects, so asto render it easy to make 
references even to those unacquainted with the language. We trust that the 


and should be glad to see a combination of all the sovereigns of Europe to de- 
fray the expenses. 


eer Fe 
PEKIN. 

“* Russia,” says the Monireur, *‘ has maintained, during the last century, a 
convent and a school at Pekin, which have been the nursery of her interpreters 
in the Chinese and Mantchou languages. Every ten years the personnel of 
these two establishments is renewed, and a fresh batch of monks are sent off 
from St. Petersburgh. The expedition, under the direction of an officer, 
crosses Mongolia, and proceeds beyond the great wall. During their stay in 
Pekin, the Russians are at tiberty to walk through the city and visit everything, 
without exciting the uneasiness or jealousy of the Government. An officer of 
that nation, M. Kovenko, a major in the corps of mining engineers, has just 
published, in the Annuaire des Mines de Russie, the following sketch of the 
environs of Pekin. The capital is situate in a plain, bounded on the north- 
west by a chain of mountains, which the Chinese divide into northern and west- 
ern, from their situation relative to that city. 

‘** The northern mountains extend within a day’s journey from Pekin, or about 
ten French leagues. In summer the road is very picturesque, the country being 
highly cultivated. The yellow millet is, in the opinion of the Chinese peasantry. 
the most precious of all plants. Its seed constitutes their principal food, the 
stock serves as fodder for the cattle, or a substitute for hay, which they never 
think of reaping in that country. The straw of another species of millet, which 
grows to a height of 15 feet, is employed to make garden fencas, and is also 
used for fuel. 

‘*Near the northern mountains are springs, the temperature of which ex- 
ceeds 45 degrees. ‘The water is conveyed through tubes into bathing places, 
cut in the calcareous rocks, and lined with sheets of lead. Early in spring 
numbers repair to these baths, either on account of ill health or for the sake of 
amusement. The Imperial family has a palace there, and in the neighbour- 
hood are several temples, in which the weary traveller may seek shelter. The 
hospitality of the priests of Khesan and Dao, however, is not gratuitous. M. 
Kovenko states that they charge 18 rubles or 20 francs for a few hours’ repose, 
and that they exact 25 rubles for oneday. This will give an idea of the cost 
attending the shortest excursions to the environs of Pekin. The valleys of 
those mountains abound in fruit trees, willows, pine trees, juniper trees, cy- 
presses, but the ground is nowhere thickly wooded. 

‘* The western mountains contain valuable coal mines. The coal is so abun- 
dant that rich layers are to be met with every half league. The Chinese, how- 
ever, are so obstina e and so backward in the art of mining, that the country 
derives no advantage from its mineral wealth. Machinery being altogether un- 
known, the people have not even the idea of using pumps when the works are 
inundated. When the ground admits, they open galleries for the water to 
flow out, and they abandon the mine when it is entirely under water. Their 
system of ventilation consists in opening holes at certain distances, above which 
are placed wheels with paddles, which are turned by men. But these wheels, 
although constantly in motion, produce little air. The pickaxe, wedge, and 
hammer are the only tools they use; they clear the soil with the pickaxe, and 
drive the wedge into the coal with the hammer, and thus contrive to extract 
pieces weighing from 30 to 40 killogrames. Coal sells at very low prices in 
the capital of China. It is burnt in bronze vases, used as stoves, in the apart- 
ment, or its heat is distributed through the houses by tubes fixed in the walls. 

“Those precautions against cold are extremely usefnl at Pekin, the inhabi- 
tants of which are in the habit of warming their beverage, and even the wine. 
It is indispensable that they take means of preserving themselves from the ri- 
gour of the winter, for it often freezes and snows in their capital. M. Timkow- 
ski saw the thermometer range at 12 degrees below the freezing point on the 
3lst of December, 1820.” 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1842. © 
SINGING IN CLASSES. 

A short time ago we took occasion to mention the arrival of a lady in this 
city who under the auspices of M. Mainzer, proposes to teach singing as a 
branch of popular education ;—in other words ‘“ Singing for the million.” 
Since then we have heard, with sincere regret, that the system itself is some- 
what discountenanced by professors, who we fear have imbibed prejudices con- 
cerning it without having duly considered its principle and operative effects 
They suspect, we presume, that it may interfere with their interests, in the first 
place, and introduce a slip-shod and superficial idea of music, in the next ; but 
if our notions of its application be correct, we cannot but think that the results 
will be the very reverse. 

Let it be kept in mind that this system does not propose to make professional 
artists, nor is it at all calculated todo so. But it is considered an admirable 
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mode of communicating a simple and delightful amusement to persons in the 

humbler condition of society, supplying them with cheerful occupation in lei- 

sure hours, contributing to their personal health no less than to their recreation ; 
whilst at the same time it will not unfrequently implant or foster the germs of 
musical taste in individuals, which in aftertimes may be brought to valuable 
maturity. 

How often do we hear the disparaging remark that England and America are 
far behind the continental nations of Europe in musical skill and taste ; and 
the observation is followed up by the reason, namely, that in those two countries 
music does not form an integral branch of popular education, the love of music 
is not cultivated, nor its principles examined, except by « few among the 

many ; and of these few how rarely do any rise to high eminence! The ob- 

servation is just, and is acknowledged in the abstract to be so, but, the moment 

it is applied to practice, self-interest and prejudice take the alarm, dim the judg- 

ment, and cause outcries of ‘innovation and quackery” upon the very thing 

which will ultimately prove most advantageous to the alarmists. 

Doubtless it is desirable to introduce sound musical taste into society. This 

will never be done, although it may be greatly aided, by musical performances 

at the theatre or in the concert room, only. The musical spirit must be intro- 

duced into domestic life, it must pervade through all the ramifications of socie- 

ty, and collision will excite emulation for excellence, in theory, in practice, or im 

both. The most humble class attaining to certain degrees of excellence, 

through the instrumentality of the Mainzer system, will spur those who have 

better opportunities to increase their acquaintance with musical principles, and 

the progress of these again will stimulate others who have still farther advan- 

It is where the popular singing-master euds, that the more abstruse 

professor begins ; and the more largely the love of music is inculcated in the 

community, the better it must be for its highest professors. 

Moralists and advocates of Temperance ought to see in this system a most 

important help to their views. When the operative has finished the labours of 
the day, he requires recreation. How many for the lack of it have resorted to 

scenes where inebriety, gambling, and general vice are unrestrained ; where 

gradually the mind, which at first sought diversion only, has become seared and 

hardened in pernicious habits. Had they been able to meet together to 

make up the simple and pleasing harmonies which this system offers, their 

health would have been improved, their funds in betier order,their minds cheer- 
ful, their recollections pleasant, their spirits tranquil, their condition one of 

contentment. When we deprecate bad habits, it is well to be able to propose 
good ones. Scripture itself teaches this ; the unclean spirit must not returm 
and find the house ‘swept and garnished,” but occupied also in such manner 
that the fiend can no longer find room there. 

Divines of every denomination are apt to complain, and with justice, that 
the most elevating part of public devotions, that of singing “ psalms,and hymns, 
and spiritual songs,” is the most defective portion of public worship. This 
arises greatly from the discord of uncultivated voices, and the want of method 
in arranging the parts, and partly from the timidity of congregations who are 
just aware that they may mar what ought to be good to the ear as well as te 
the heart. In this case therefore, it would surely be well for pastors to use 
their influence in forming classes among their several congregations, so that the 
singing part of the worship in the temple may be performed with decency and 
decorum, thus elevating the soul and refining the feelings. 

Now how can all this operate injuriously upon professors of music? Is not 
the system manifestly a handmaid to their advantage ! Will not the spread of 
musical practice in its humblest form lead directly to the desire of farther im- 
provement, and is it not the case generally, that the greater the means the 
stronger is the desire to be distinguished among our contemporaries? In Ita- 
ly, in Germany, in France, and now in England, the popular system has full 
sway, and how, we should be glad to know, has it been found to militate to the 
injury of professors? The effect is directly the other way, and it must be so ; 
— it is in the very nature of things. 

But some, who do not profess objection to popular tuition in classes, have 
doubts whether that of Mainzer be the best. On this head we raise no ques- 
tion, our advocacy is of the principle ; but sure we are, that although there 
may be slight differences in the details as carried out by Welhem, by Hullah, 
or by Mainzer, yet they are fundamentally the same. In England, Hullah, 
being a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, has obtained the sanction of 
government, and the patronage of many among the nobility ; whilst Mainzer, 
coming there a stranger, had to work his way up to eminence. He has done 
so effectually, and has rendered himself abundantly useful in his vocation. His 
classes are numerous in all parts of the United Kingdom and in Germany, and 
we sincerely wish that they may become so here. We can see much good 
from its introduction, and do not anticipate a particle of injury from it to any 
individual. 

The laws of the different States and Territories of the United States, on Im- 
prisonment for Debt, is the title of a pamphlet just published by Asa Kinne, 





tages. 





Esq. 

An index, alphabetically arranged, presents a digest of the Law of each 
State, and a summary of the proceedings under the Law. ‘The anomalous 
character of these proceedings is striking, but they all,or nearly all, end in Im- 
prisonment. 

Mr.,Kinne’s doctrine that ‘ Imprisonment for Debt exists, where, on oath of 
a creditor or any other person, a debtor can be arrested for debt,” we consider 
sound. Where fraud is charged, the debtor should be proceeded against for 
fraud. Simple debt should be kept distinct from crime. But this can hardly 
be done under the laws of many of the States, which still have passed acts, 
purporting to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. Protests may be easily invented 
to entrap the nnsuspecting and unwary. 

We think Mr. Kinne’s book will be of great service to Commercial men, and 
to Lawyers whv may not have ready access to the Statutes of the States. In 
the neighbouring and British Colonies it will be found of great value ;—and, 
from the high character of Mr. Kinne’s former works, we have full confidence 
in the fidelity of the present. 

We have just received a new song called the Pretty Flower Girl, composed 
by Signor De Begnis, and dedicated to Miss Elizabeth C. Coles; the poetry 
by Eugine Roche, of London. The music is sitnple but pretty, and pleasing, 
and, like all De Beginis’ songs, characterized by its harmony. It is ornamen- 
ted with a handsome vignette, finished in a better manner than things general- 
ly are, and altogether got up in superior style. 

Audubon’s Birds of America.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
66th No. of this truly valuable and entertaining work. The contents are 
—Townsend’s Oyster-catcher,—male and female Bartramian Sandpiper—Red- 
brested Sandpiper,—male and female Pectoral Sandpiper—male and female 
Purple Sandpiper. 

New Music.—We acknowledge the receipt of the following pieces of new 
music :—‘* Lays of the Mountains,” four melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte 
by Henry Herz. “Variations” on a cavatina in Bellini’s Opera. “ Montechi 
e Capuletti,” composed for the Pianoforte by J. B. Duverney. ‘‘ Swiss 
Scene—Fantasia,” composed for the Pianoforte, by F. Burgmuller. ‘“ Grand 
Volse Brillante,” pour le Pionoforte, composé et dédiée a Mademoiselle Laure 
Harsford par Fred Chopin. ‘La Serenata,” Odi swono su per Vonda (Ecouté 
au loin sur Uonde pure)—aria del Maestro N. Vaccaj, arranged with French and 
Italian words. ‘ Dear is the Memory of my Home,” the Switzer Girl’s song 


to America, inscribed to Mrs. Jas. Rush by J. Watson. ‘‘ Poor heart be still,” 
a German air with variations for the voice, sung by Madlle. Francilla Pixis, 
composed by J. P. Pixis. ‘Sweet Lady ne'er forget, a favourite ballad, writ- 
ten by Edmond Flagg, Esq., music composed and arranged for the Pianoforte 
or Harp, by W. C. Peters. “ Her name,” Romance, translated by WS. Bar- 
clay, arranged by J. C. Niereck, composed by Madille. Puget, embellished with 
a beautiful vignette. “The wife’s lament—I cannot say farewell.” The poe- 
try by Miss M. H. R., adapted to the last idea of C. Weber and arranged 
by A. Adam. oo, 

The above are published by A Fiot, 196 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
W. Dubois, 285 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SINGING FOR THE MILLION. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 
In one of those small, quiet streets, 
Where Business retreats, 
To shun the daily bustle and the noise 
The shoppy Strand enjoys, 
But Law, Joint-Companies, and Life Assurance 
Find past endurance— 
In one of those back streets( to Peace so dear, 
The other day a ragged wight 
Began to sing with all his might, 


** J have a silent sorrow here !”’ 
* a 


* * 


The noise was quite appalling ! 
To seek a fitting simile and spin it, 
Appropriate to his calling, 
His voice had all Lablache’s body in it ; 
But oh! the scientific tone it lack'd, 
And was in fact, 
Only a forty-boatswain-power of bawling ! 
” * * * 


In vain were sashes closed, 
And doors against the persevering Stentor, 
Through brick, and glass, and solid oak opposed, 
Th’ intruding voice would enter. 


Louder, and louder still, 
The fellow sang with horrible goodwill, 
Curses both loud and deep, his sole gratuities, 
From scribes bewilder’d making many a flaw. 


From room to room, from floor to floor, 
From Number One to Twenty-four 
The nuisance bellow’d, till all patience lost, 
Down came Miss Frost, 
Expostulating at her open door— 
** Peace, monster, peace ! 
Where is the New Police ! 
I vow I cannot work, or read, or pray, 
Don’t stand there bawling. fellow, don’t ! 
You really send my serious thoughts astray, 
Do—there's a dear good man—do, go away.” 
Says he, “I won’t !” 


The spinster pull’d her door to with a slam, 
That sounded like a wooden d—n, 
For so some moral people, strictly loth 

To swear in words, however up, 

Will crash a curse in setting down a cup, 
Or through a doorpost vent a banging oath— 
In fact, this sort of physical transgression 

Is really no more difficult to trace 

Than in a given face 
A very bad expression. 
However, in she went, 
Leaving the subject of her discontent 
To Mr. Jones’s Clerk at Number Ten; 
Who, throwing up the sash, 
With accents rash, 
Thus hail’d the most vociferous of men ; 
** Come, come, I say old fellow, stop your chant 1 
I cannot write a sentence—no one can’t! 
So just pack up your trumps, 
And stir your stumps—” 
Says he, ‘1 shan’t!” 
Down went the sash 
As if devoted to ** eternal smash” 
(Another illustration 
Of acted imprecation,) 
While close at hand, uncomfortably near, 

The independent voice, so loud and strong, 

And clanging like a gong. 

Roar’d out again the everlasting song, 


tm 


“JT have a silent soriow here ! 


The thing was hard to stand! 
The Music-master could not stand it— 
But rushing forth with fiddlestick in hand, 
As savage as a bandit, 
Made up directly to the tatter’d man, 
And thus in broken sentences began— 
+ > * * 
** Com—com—I say ! 
- You go away ! 
Into two parts my head you split— 
My fiddle cannot hear himself a bit, 
When I do play— 
You have no bis’ness in a place so still ! 
Can you not come another day !"" 
Says he —** | will.” 


** No—no—you scream and bawl? 
You must not come at all ! 
You have no rights, by rights, to beg— 
You have not one off leg— 
You ought to work—You have not some complaint— 
You are not cripple in your back or bones— 
Your voice is strong enough to break some stones”— 
Says he—‘ It aint!” 


‘‘T say you ought to labour ! 
You are ina young case, 
You have not sixty years upon your face, 
To come and beg your neighbour ! 
And discompose his music with a noise, 
More worse than twenty boys— 
Look what a street it is for quiet ! 
No cart to make a riot, 
No coach, no horses, no postillion, 
If you will sing, [ say, it is not just 
To sing so loud.”” —Says he ‘- I MUST! 
Im SINGING FOR THE MILLION !” 
0 
ANECDOTES of LOUIS XIII. 


Louis XII]. was wont to give vent to his amorous trances in music. 





This | 


singular monarch, before singing a romance to any demoisclle of the Court, 


used to say to his fair charmer, ‘‘ Now, no wicked thoughts!’ 
reign, who was in his very soula dilettante, having composed one day an air 
much to his taste, sent for Bois-robert to write words for it. The poet imme- 


Ls . | 
This Sove- | 








She Albion. 


it. The Duke de Nemours got admitted into it, le Pailleur, a dilettante fana- 
tico. One of the King’s compositions was sung, and le Pailleur, to curry fa- 
vour, exclaimed, ** Now really that air ought in merey to be repeated.” 
“Well,” said the King, ‘since you find that song so beautiful, let us have a 
da capo.” The air was repeated three times, the Royal composer all the while 
beating time, con amore. 


ee 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR FRIENDS UNHAPPY.—AUCTORE TAL 
LEYRAND. 


The French philosophers of the 18th century accounted for all the actions of | 


men by their evil passions,—as, for example, Voltaire said that grandfathers 
were only so kind to their grandsons, in the hope, that by spoiling them, to be 
revenged on their own sons for their undutifulness. ‘‘ Le Diable Boiteux,” 
Talleyrand, was of the same opinion as to’the feelings of men. , 

“Uncle,” exclaimed the young Duc de Vallencay, one day, as he ran into the 
room, overflowing with delight; ‘‘dear uncle! only think ; kind old Mr. 
P , whom I have not seen for years, has left me twelve thousand pounds 
in his will. I do not know what to do with myself, I am so overjoyed.” 

** Well, shall I tell you ?” said Talleyrand, in his cold sepulchral voice. __ 

‘Oh, by all means, uncle,” answered the young duke, who had just made his 





debit amongst his gay contemporaries in the world, and saw everything, of 


course, couleur de rose 

“* Well, then, go and tell all your intimate friends your good fortune ; it will 
make them so unhappy ; which if you are a shrewd lad, you will see, and it 
will be a lesson to you.” 

Although Voltaire and Talleyrand adopted these opinions, which correspond- 
ed so well with the bitterness of their own hearts, this view of human nature 
was proclaimed long before their time. ‘Ii y atoujours dans le malheur de 
nos amis quelque chose qui ne nous est pas desagréable,” says La R ochefou- 
cault, Swift has paraphrased this opinion of the prince of maxims. 

“As Rochofoucault his maxims drew 

From nature, I believe them true. 

They argue no corrupted mind 

In him—the fault is in mankind, 

This maxim, more than all the rest, 

Is thought too base for human breast ;— 

In all distresses of our friends, 

We first consult our private ends ; 

While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 

Pointsfout some circumstance to please us.” 

a 

PHILIDORE REDIVIVUS. 

The Café de la Regeuce is the head-quarters of the chess-club in Paris. 
The other day, several of the idlers in this café were collected around to watch 
the progress of a game between a first-rate player and a young amateur. The 
game was an interesting one, and kept up on both sides with great spirit. 
After a series of brilliant and unforeseen moves, bold attacks, and prudent de- 
fences, the fortune of the day at length decided in favour of the young ama- 
teur, who, proud of his hard-won victory, was preparing to rise from the chess- 
table, when a strange geutleman came up, and challenged the conqueror to 
another game. ‘The latter threw on the presumptuous stranger a glance of 
contempt, and with haughty condescension made him a sign to take his seat. 

The game commenced ; our unknown played in a most irregular and incau- 
tious style, and the chances were in favour of his antagonist, when some one 
said, ‘* It wants five minutes to one.” 

‘* And I leave at one o'clock, by the diligence, for Toulouse,” exclaimed 
the stranger. 

‘* Do not put yourself at all out of the way on my account,” said the young 
gentleman. ‘Go, Sir, let us leave the game; pray do not let me make you 
miss the diligence.” ; 

The gentleman looked at the chess board, then at his watch—‘‘ I have still 
five minutes—that is more than enough—it takes three minutes to go to the 
coach office of Lafitte and Caillard—one to finish the game, only two moves to 
make, sothat I have more time than I want.” Having sad this, the unknown 
played his two moves, checkinated the young amateur in the very centre of 
his pieces, and then rising, he thus addressed him :—* I do not know, Sir, with 
whom I have had the honour of playing ; but you, Sir, have had for an anta- 
gonist the Viscount de Lastic, who is seeking his conqueror throughout Europe, 
but has not yet found him.’’ Whereupon the worthy successor of the great 
Labourdonnaie made a profound bow to his astonished and confused antago- 
nist, and walked off to the diligence. 


—————_—__—_ 
THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND THE CONJUROR. 

The celebrated Bosco, some of whose conjuring feats are not less extraor- 
dinary than those of the wonder-working Dobler, recently created great sur- 
prise by a trick which he performed in the presence of the Emperor Nicholas 
and the Imperial family of Russia. In obedience to a command he some time 
ago received from the Emperor, he repaired to the summer palace of Czarskoje- 
Szelo; as soon as he was ushered into the Imperial presence, the Emperor 
advanced to him good-humouredly, aud said— 

“Why, Bosco, | should not have known you to be a conjuror; you are not 
dressed like one.” 

‘* Please your Majesty,” answered Bosco, ‘‘I do not pot on my necromantic 
costume, except when I have all my magic apparatus about me.” 

The Czar whose appearance and bearing are on state occasions so highly 
imposing, is equally remarkable for good-humoured familiarity of manner in 
the domestic circle. He conversed with Bosco for about a quarter-of-an-hour 
in the most free and affable manner, and then addressing the members of the 
Imperial family, who were in the apartment, he said— 

** Ladies and gentlemen, be seated ; the entertainments are about to com- 
mence.” 

Bosco took his place behind a table, and performed some of his most ad- 


mired tricks, to the great amusement of the Empress and the Grand-Duchesses, | 


who puzzled themselves not a little in endeavouring to discover the secret of 
the conjuror’s transformations. The Duke of Leuchtenberg then performed 
some conjuring feats which he hit off with a degree of dexterity which excited 
the astonishment and admiration of Bosco himself. One of the tricks perform- 
ed by Bosco greatly surprised the Emperor and the illustrious party who wit- 
nessed it. Iv was as follows :— 


** Will your Majesty,” said: Bosco, addressing the Emperor, “ graciously per- | 


mit me to guess your thoughts !” 

The Imperial assent being given, the conjuror requested the Emperor would 
look him steadfastly in the face. The request wascomplied with. Bosco then 
drew out his pocket-book and pencil and wrote some words ona slip of paper, 
which he folded up and presented to the Emperor, requesting his Majesty not 
to look at it justthen. ‘Taking a pack of cards he proceeded to deal them one 
by one on the table, begging the Emperor would command him when to stop 


After several had been dealt, the Emperor said, ‘* Now, stop.” Bosco stepped | 


back a few paces from the table, and requested the Duke of Leuchtenberg to 
count the cards which had beendealt. ‘There were nine. 

** Was it your Majesty's will,” said Bosco, ‘that I should stop at the ninth 
card! Did any circumstance induce your Majesty to give me that com- 
mand ?”’ 

** None whatever 

“I did not draw the pack of cards towards me, as if having finished dealing ? 


” 


or make any movement which could in any way induce your Majesty to coin- 


diately set about writing poetry on the love which then possessed the King for | 


Mademoiselle de Hautefort. When they were written, the King said, “ This 
Is capital; but you must suppress the word ‘desires,’ for I desire nothing.” 


How characteristic of the ever-wavering monarch who, with qualities of sur- | 


passing excellence, devoid of 


“ 


The will to do, and the soul to dare,” 

allowed Richelieu to reign supreme in his stead, and to behead his favourites, 
the most gifted, and those whom he most devotedly loved, as he did the youn 
and chivalric Cing-Mars, on whose fate, history and romance have equally 
claimed the tears of every successve age As regards Richelieu himself, it js 
well averred that Miron, a Maitre de Kequetes, (an officer of the Council of 
State,) wrote on the Cardinal's death a rundeau, which ran thus :— 


r 


“Tl est passé 
Il a plie bagage.” 

Delighted with this jocose style of funeral oration, Louis the Thirteenth im- 
mediately set to work to compose appropriate music; and the chronicles of 
the day represent the tune to have been still more lively than the words. It is 
clear the King had shaken off an incubus in the person of his mighty minister. 

This ascetic Prince, indignant at the debauched habits of Moulinier and of 
Justinien, musicians of his chapel, took off one half of their appointments. 
Marais, the King’s fool, devised the means of their getting the wholg restored 
to him. They accompanied this gentleman in motley to the petit coucher, 
where they danced a mas jue before the King. They made their appearance 
only half dressed; he who had adoublet had no continu itions, and he who 
wore a nether garment had no jacket ‘* What does this smeaan 7?” quoth his 
grace. “Sire,” they replied, “it is because they who receive but one half 
of their salaries can only ve half dressed.” Louis burst into a fit of laughter 
and restored them their appointments, together with his good graces He had 
formed a concert troupe, in which all his musicians di camera sang. He had 
placed in it the Duke de Mortemart ; even Marshal Schomberg formed part of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 





mand me to stop!”’ 

** Certainly not.” 

** Now, I beg your Majesty will be pleased to read what is written on the 
slipof paper I presented to you a few minutes ago.”’ 

The Emperor unfolded the paper, and read—* Your Imperial Majesty will 
command me to stop, when | have dealt out the ninth card.” 


Pavieties. 


CHARADE, 
AGNES STRICKLAND. 





BY MISS 
My first every mortal, we know, 
Mignt do; and the wisest and best here below, 
If they did, would be wiser and better. 
My second toself comes so near, 
That it’s often a favourite letter. 
My third, where sincerity’s lacking we hear ; 
And it’s used by my whole very often, I fear. 
ANSWER. 
To mend my wicked ways, 
I sedulously try ; 
But if I can't succeed, 
A MEND-1-cant am I. 
Eau de Cologne Abundant.— When the French army entered Germany, two 
conscripts, fresh from the plough, stopped on the bridge of boats at Cologne, 


and gazed intently at the Rhine, as it majestically swept its floods along— | 


** Oh, oh, that’s it then,” 
de Colonge!” 


exclaimed one of them; ‘‘ so that is the famous Eau 


“Aint you a disciple of Fourier’s ?’—* Not exactly ; but father has a tenant 
who goes on the Owen (owing) system.” 











Theodore Hook.—A lively Hibernian exclaimed, at a party where the late 
lamerted wit shone as the evening star, ‘Och, master Theodore, but you're 
the Hook that nobody can bate !” 

Education —What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the hu- 
man soul. The philosopher, the saint, and the hero; the wise, the good, or the 
great inzn, very often lie h d and concealed in a plebian, which proper education 
might have disinterred and brought to light. aes 

Worldly Happiness.—Alas ! how hard it is to be happy! The casualties of 
this werld come on like waves, one succeeding the other. e may escape the 
heavy roll of the mighty ocean, and be wrecked in the still smooth waters of 
the land-locked bay. Wedread the storm and the hurricane, and we forget’ 
how many perish within sight of shore. 

Cruelty to Children.-—‘* Jim, does your mother ever scold you 2” 
something worse than that.” ‘* Does she ever whip you, Jim?” 
never whips me, but she washes my face every morning !" 


A Scelf-made Savant.—The following is from the Courrier de la Gironde,— 
and we are tempted to extract it:—the celebrated painter, Devéria, has just 
executed a portrait of Gaston Sacaze. This name, well known to all the bota- 
nists and mineralogists who, for the last twelve years, have visited the Pyre- 
nees, is borne by the younger son of an honest peasant family, propriétaires at 
Bagis-Beost, near the Hot Springs. Without even quitting his mountain,Gas- 
ton Sacaze has taken, from the cultivation of his fields and the careof his flocks, 
timsufficient to become, without teacher, a.good botanist and a good mineralo- 
gist. He taught himself Latin,that he might translate the Latin names which he 
found in Linnawus, and other botanical works. He has systematically elassed 
all the plants of the hills and valley of Ossau—composed a rich herbal of the 
same—and drawn and coloured them all. Inthe largest room of his pleasant 
home is a collection of stones, minerals, insects and butterflies native to these 
mountains. Gaston Sacaze has also made himself a violin; with which, as he 
tends his herds, he accompanies his own singing of songs composed by hirnself. 

Novel mode of getting to Heaven.—The wheel plays a great part in Bud- 
dhist ceremonial. The priests pasted prayers on it, and turned it round. One 
turn had all the efficacy of an oral repetition ; the faster they turned it, there- 
fore, the faster they were getting toheaven. The wheel also was looked upon 
as the emblem of those kings who were supposed to have obtained universal do- 
minion ; and this explains the hitherto unintelligible fact of some of the figures 
of Buddha in the caves of Western India being seated on the edge of a wheel, 
whence they were called Chakravarti in Sanskrit, or turners of the wheel. In 
the Ramayana the term is also applied to Rama. and some of his ancestors. 
The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of the transmigration of the 
soul.— Lt. Col. Sykes on Buddhism. 


The College of the Propaganda, at Rome,completed its annual examination, 
and distributed its prizes on the 17th ult. It is mentioned as a remarkable 
facc, that for the first time in the history of these competitions, the musical pri- 
zes have been carried away by foreigners—the first singing prize having been 
awarded to a Persian, Hamet-Ben-Ibly, and the second to Mr. Wood, a native 
of Cincinnati, in the United States. 


“ No— 
“No, she 





R. LOUIS ERNST, Professor of French, and German, having returned to town 
will resume his usual instructions in the above Languages, at 63 Canal-street. 
Oct. 22-tf. 


V 'TANTED,—A French lady as Governess, a person of middle age, or a widow lady 
with a young daughter wou.d be preferred. Apply at this Office. Oct. 22-3t. 








TEACHER who can give the most unquestionable city references as to capabili 

ty, &c , wixhes to engage as lstructress ina private faintly, or would undertake 
the superintendence of a seminary for young Ladies. The south would be preferred 
Address to Edward Prime, No. 42 Wall Street. Oct. 15-3t* 








ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
OAS RS GT oasis asec scescacroandsnsens ences $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... " 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALs. 





Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordimaries............ 8 o'clock. 
pg Be Ee ae Sees 3 

we aa eee 3% 
Tea, from 6 to 9 
Supper, from .... 9 to 12 


These are the regu/ar hours, butif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one ormore at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever inorder. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, te 
reudereverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON, 

June 1l-sm. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines tus Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








nounce to the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT of the Society will take 
place atthe Apollo Saloon, on Monday evening, November 7th. 

The Committee would at the same time state to the Public, that Subscription Lists 
have been opened at the following Music Stores:—Firth & Hall’s, No. 1 Franklin 
Square ; Atwill’s, 201 Broadway ; James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway ; C P. Hoy- 
ers, 301 Broadway, and at Thomas Dodwo,cth’s, 402 Broadway. 

Oct. 15. F. W. ROSIER, Secretary. 


| T°? FAMILIES.—As a amily medicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all pow- 
erfulin removing bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 
the alimentary ducts, and in purifying the blood. 
| Itiscertain in the cure of the more delicate complaints incident to females, grateful 
| to the taste, and aromatic to the smell, and at the same time so § ntle in its operation, 
| yet so efficacious that nofemale ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 
venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 
This tavaluable medicine can be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 
| advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune,asd wholesale at T. Roberts, « 
Co., Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. aud Broadway. Sept 17-tf. 


eye: SOCIETY.—The Committee of Managemen. sespectfully an- 











PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| fPVILE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
} 16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
| IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,l6th March. July,and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Istapril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsare not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
| quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
| these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other thanthe expen- 
sse actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
1 LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
that the above elezaut and exiensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
| ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furrature of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
| The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom 





| 
| 
| 
| 





modations nconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 

furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
| servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken 1n 

the house. a 
| To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
} will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
| cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. . 
| In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
| open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. , 

The location of tie Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery,the most airy ane 
| healthful walk in the city. +. 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
| may grant him a callin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
| theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 
| rNO AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Protessio 

T of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 

the public, that he has just published his new * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, whic ; 

will be found well werthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum Its being wel 
adapted to that instrument, aud calculated not only to please but to afford instruc tion. 

This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition ‘ for the pn 
} are to be found at Mr. Ernst's residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues os 
| lessons on the above instruments. es Pes. ks Tn 
| RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUPACTORY.No. 12 4 oy 

Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to t va 
elegant and useful artic’e of household furniture, without which no 100m, pte — 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are eee by competentjudges, 
| to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. poner 
| These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five ae 
| so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that pu + ene Ta 
| decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly Increasile 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety € 
| real Transparent Washable Window Shades; andthose articles are 
| welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years 

mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. : ™ 
Itis neveseaty to remark that all shades made atthis establishment havethe subern 
; ber’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce — ‘ 2 “ 
| N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. 5 
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DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 

[The new work called “ American notes for general circulation” by this po- 
pular author, was brought by the steam ship Great Western, on Sunday even- 
ing. It has been 2 ene wn. in this city by the Harpers in a beautiful manner, 
and in the style of their cheap edition of Republications now in course of pro- 
cedure. These enterprising publishers have even put the price as low as that 
which is charged in the newspaper editions, and we learn that their sale has 
been a large one. 

Concerning the book itself we may say that it contains all the spirit of ro- 
mantic feeling, and all the happy peculiarity of description, which characterise 
the works of Dickens generally. An air of fearless candour runs through it 
also, and whilst he eagerly praises and commends where he finds opportunity 
to do so, he does not hesitate to animadvert on matters which he disapproves. 
On the whole, however, as a resident in America for a very short time, and 
passing rapidly over the country, he seems more disposed to relate incidents 
than to moralize, and rather leaves to others to draw conclusions. 

We give below two or three extracts from the book; they are taken at 
random, and will probably ——— idea of its general merits. } 

THE SSAGE OUT. 

We all dined together that day ; and a rather formidable party we were ; 
no fewer than eighty-six strong. The vessel being pretty deep inthe water, 
with all her coals en board and so many passengers, and the weather being 
calm and quiet, there was but little motion ; so that before the dinner was half 
over, even those passengers who were most distrustful of themselves plucked 
themselves up amazingly ; and those who in the morning had returned to the 
universal question, ** Are you a good sailor?” a very decided negative, now 
either parried the inquiry with the evasive reply, “Oh! [ suppose I’m no worse 
than any body else ;” or, reckless of all moral obligations, answered boldly, 
«Yes: and with some irritation too, as though they would add, “I should 
like to know what you see in me sir, particularly, to justify suspicion !” 

Notwithstanding this high tone of courage and confidence, I could not but 
observe that very few remained long over their wine ; and that evervbody had 
an unusual love of the open air; and the favorite and most coveted seats were 
invariably those nearest to the door. ‘The tea-table, too, was by no means as 
well attended as the dinner-table ; and there was less whist-playing than might 
have been expected. Still, with the exception of one lady, who had retired 
with some precipitation at dinner-time, immediately after being assisted to the 
finest cut of avery yellow boiled leg of mutton with very green capers, there 
were no invalids as yet; and walking, and smoking, and driuking of brandy- 
and-water (but always in the open air,) went on with unabated spirit, until 
eleven o’clock or there-abouts, when ‘ tnrning in’’—no sailor on seven hours’ 
experience talks of going to bed—became the order of the night. The per- 
petual tramp of boot-heels on the decks gave place to a heavy silence, and the 
whole human freight was stowed away below, excepting a very few stragglers, 
like myself, who were probably like me, afraid to go there. 

To one unaccustomed to such scenes, this is a very striking time on ship- 
voard. Afterwards, and when its novelty had lohg worn off, it never ceased 
to have a peculiar interest and charm for me. The gloom through which the 
great black mass holds its direct and certain course ; the rushing water, plain- 
ly heard, but dimly seen; the broad, white, glistening track, that follows in 
the vessel’s wake ; the men on the look-out forward, who would be scarcely vi- 
sible against the dark sky, but for their blotting out some score of glistening 
stars; the kelmsman at the wheel, with the illuminated card before him, 
shining, aspeck of light amidst the darkness, like something sentient and of 
Divine intelligence ; the melancholy sighing of the wind through block, and 
rope, and chain; the gleaming forth of light from every crevice, nook, and 
tiny piece of glass about the decks, as though the ship were filled with fire in 
hiding, ready to burst through any outlet, wild with its resistless power of death 
and ruin. At first, too, and even when the hour, and all the objects it exalts, 
have come to be familiar, it is difficult, alone and thoughtful, to hold them to 
their proper shapes and forms. ‘They change with the wandering fancy ; as- 
sume the semblance of things left far away ; put on the well-remembered as- 
pect of favourite places dearly loved ; and even people them with shadows 
Streets, houses, rooms; figures so like their usual occupants, that they have 
startled me by their reality, which far exceeded. as it seemed to me, all power 
of mine to conjure up the absent; have, many and many a time, at such an 
hour, grown suddenly out of objects with whose real look, and use, and pur- 
pose, I was as well acquainted as with my own two hands. 

My own two hands, and feet likewise, being very cold, however, on this 
particular occasion, I crept below at midnight. It was not exactly comfortable 
below. It was decidedly close ; and it was impossible to be unconscious of 
the presence of that extraordinary compound of strange smells, which is to be 
found nowhere but on board ship, and which is such a subtle perfume that it 
seems to enter at every pore of the skin, and whisper of the hold. Two pas- 
sengers’ wives (one my own) lay already in silent agonies on the sofa ; and 
one lady’s maid (my lady’s was a mere bundle on the floor, execrating her des- 
uny, and pounding her curl-papers among the stray boxes. Everything sloped 
the wrong way: which in itself was an aggravation scarcely to be borne. I 
had left the door open, a moment before, in the bosom of a gentle declivity, 
and, when I returned to shut it, it was on the summit of a lofty eminence. 
Now every plank and timber creaked, as if the ship were made of wicker- 
work ; and now crackled, like an enormous fire of the driest possible twigs. 
There was nothing for it but bed; so I went to bed. 

It was pretty much the same for the next two days, with a tolerable fair wind 
and dry weather. I read in bed (but to this hour | don’t know what) a good 
deal ; and reeled on deck a little; drank cold brandy and water with an un- 
speakable disgust, and ate hard biscuit perseveringly : not ill, but going to be. 

It is the third morning I am awakened out of my sleep by a dismal shriek 
from my wife, who demands to know whether there’s any danger. I rouse 
myself and look out of bed. The water-jug is plunging and leaping like a 
lively dolphin ; all the smaller articles are afloat except my shoes, which are 
stranded on a carpet-bag, high and dry, like a couple of coalbarges. Sudden- 
ly I see them spring into the air, and behold the looking-glass, which is nailed 
to the wall, sticking fast upon the ceiling. At the same time the door entire- 
lv disappears, and a new one is opened in the floor. ‘Then I begin to compre- 
hend that the state-room is standing on its head. 

Betore it is possible to make any arrangement at all compatible with this 
novel state of things, the ship rights. Before one can say ** ‘Thank Heaven!” 
she wrongs again. Before one can cry she is wrong, she seems to have start- 
ed forward, and to be a creature actively running of its own accord, with broken 
knees and failing legs, through every variety of hole and pitfall, and stumbling 
constantly. Before one can so much as wonder, she takes a high leap into the 
air. Before she has well done that, she takes a deep dive into the water. Be- 
fore she has gained the surface she throwsa summerset. The instant she is 
on her legs, she rushes backward. And so she goes on, staggering, heaving, 
wrestling, leaping, diving, jumping, pitching, throbbing, rolling, and rocking : 
and going through all these movements, sometimes by turns, and sometimes al- 
togethes ; until one feels disposed to roar for mercy. 

A steward passes. * Steward!” ‘Sir 1’? What is the matter? what do 
youcall this!’ ‘* Rather aheavy sea on sir, and a head-wind.” 

A head-wind! Imagine a human face upon the vessel's prow, with fifteen 
thousand Sampsons in one bent upon driving her back, and hitting her exactly 
between the eyes whenever she attempts to advance an inch. 
herself, with every pulse and artery of her huge body swoln and bursting under 
this mal-treatment, sworn to go on or die. Imagine the wind howling, the sea 
roar ng, the rain beating ; all in furious array againsther. Picture the sky both 
dark and wild, and the clouds in fearful sympathy with the waves, making ano- 
ther ocean in the air. Add to all this, the clattering on deck and down below ; 
the tread of hurried feet ; the loud, horse shouts of seamen; the gurgling in 
and out of water through the scuppers ; with every now and then, the strik- 
ing of a heavy sea upon the planks above, with the deep, dead, heavy sound 
of thunder heard within a vault ;—and there is the head-wind of that January 
morning. 

I say nothing of what may be called the domestic noises of the ship: such 
as the breaking of glass and crockery, the tumbling down of stewards, the gam- 
bols, overhead, of loose casks and truant dozens of bottled porter, and the very 
remarkable and far from exhilarating sounds raised in their various state-rooms 
vy the seventy passengers who were too ill to get up to breakfast. [| say noth- 
ng of them ; for although | lay listening to this concert for three or four days, 
i don’t think | heard it for more thana quarter of a minute, at the expiration 
of which term, I lay down again excessively sea-sick. 

Not sea-sick, be it understood, in the ordinary acceptation of the term; I 
wish I had been; but in a form which I have never seen or heard described, 
though I have no doubt it is very common. I lay there, all day long, quite 
coolly and contentedly ; with no sense of weariness, with no desire to get up, 
or get better, or take the air; with no curiosity, or care, or regret, of any sort 
or degree, saving that I think I can remember,in this universal indifference, hav- 
ng a kind of lazy joy—of fiendish delight, if anything so lethargic can be dig- 
nified with the titke—in the fact of my wife being too ill to talktome. If | 
may be allowed to illustrate my state of mind by such an example, I should 
say that I was exactly in the condition of the elder Mr. Willet, after the imcur- 
sion ef the rioters into his bar at Chigwell. Nothing would have surprised me 
If, in the momentary illumination of any ray of intelligence that may have come 

upon me in the Wey of thoughts of Home, a goblin postman, with a scarlet 
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coat and bell, had come into that little kennel before me, broad awake in broad 
day, and, apologizing for being damp through walking in the sea, had handed 
me a letter, directed to myself in familiar characters, I am certain | should not 
have felt one atom of astonishment ; I should have been perfectly satistied. If 
Neptune himself had walked in, with a toasted ehark on his trident, I should 
have looked upon the event as one of the very commonest every day occur- 
rences. 

Once—once—I found myself on deck. I don’t know how I got there or what 
possessed me to go there, but there I was ; and completely dressed too, with a 
huge pea-coat on, and a pair of boots sach as no weak man in his senses could 
ever have got into. I found myself standing, when a gleam of consciousness 
came upon me, holding on to something. I don't know what. I think it was 
the boatswain ; or it may have been the pump: or possibly the cow. 1 can’t 
say how long I had been there ; whether a day ora minute. I recollect trying 
to think abount something (about anything in the whole wide world, I was not 
particular) without the smallest effect. I could not even make out which was 
the sea, and which the sky : forthe horizon seemed drunk, and was fiying about 
in all directions. Even in that incapable state, however, I recognized the lazy 
gentleman standing before me: nautically clad in a suit of shaggy blue, with 
an oilskin hat. But I was too imbecile, although I knew it to be he, to sepa- 
rate him from his dress: nad tried to ca!l him, I remember, Pilot. After an- 
another interval of total unconsciousness, I found he had gone, and reoognized 
another figure in its place. It seemed to wave and fluctuate before me as though 
I saw it reflected in an an unsteady looking-glass ; but I knew it for the captain; 
and such was the cheerful influence of his face, that I tried to smile; yes, even 
then I tried tosmile. I saw by his gestures that he addressed me ; but it wasa 
long time before I could make out that he remonstrated against my standing 
up to my knees in water—as I was ; of course I don’t know why. I tried to 
thank him, but couldn’t. I cou!d only point to my boots—or wherever I sup- 
posed my boots to be—and say in a plaintive voice, * Cork soles ;” at the same 
time endeavouring, I am told to sit down in the pool. Finding that I was quite 
insensible, and for the time a maniac, he humanely conducted me below. 

There I remained until I got better ; suffering, whenever I was recommend- 
ed to eat anything, an amount of anguish only second to that which is said to 
be endured by the apparently drowned, in the process of restoration to life. One 
gentleman on board had a letter of introduction to me from a mutual friend in 
London. He sent it below with his card, on the morning of the head wind; 
and J was long troubled with the idea that he might be up, and well, and a hun- 
dred times a day expecting me to call upon him in the saloon. I imagined him 
one of those cast-iron images—I will not call them men—who ask, with red 
faces and lusty voices, what sea-sickness ineans, and whether it really is as bad 
as it Is represented to be. This was very torturing indeed ; and I don’t think 
I ever felt such perfect gratification and gratitude of heart, as I did when [ 
heard fromthe ship's doctor that he had been obliged to put alarge mustard 
poultice on this very gentleman's stomach. I date my recovery from the receipt 
of that intelligence. 

It was materially assisted through, I have no doubt, by a heavy gale of wind, 
which came slowly up at sunset, when we were about ten days out, and raged 
with gradually increasing fury until morning, saving that it lulled for an hour a 
little before midnight. There was something in the unnataral repose of that 
hour, and in the after gathering of the storm, so inconceivably awful and tre- 
mendous, that its bursting into full violence was almost a relief. 

The labouring of the ship in the troubled sea on this night I shall never for- 
get. ‘* Will it ever be worse than this !”’ was a question I had often heard ask- 
ed, when every thing was sliding and bumping about, and when it certainly did 
seem difficult to comprehend the possibility of any thing afloat being more dis- 
turbed, without toppling over and going down. But what the agitation of a 
steam vessel is, on a bad winter’s night on the wild Atlantic, it is impossibly for 
the most vivid imagination to conceive. To say that she is flung down on her 
side in the waves, with her masts dipping into them, and that, sp:inging up 
again, she rolls over on the other side,until a heavy sea strikes her with the noise 
of a hundred great guns, and hurls her back—that she stops and staggers, and 
shivers, as though stunned, and then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, 
darts onward like a monster goaded into madness to be beaten down, and bat- 
tered, and crushed, and leaped on the angry sea—that thunder, lightning, hail, 
rain,and wind are all in fierce contention for the mastery —that every plank has its 
groan, every nail its shriek, and every drop of water in the great ocean its 
howling voice—is nothing. ‘To say that all is grand and all appaling and horri- 
ble in the last degree is nothing. Words cannot express it. Thoughts can- 
| notconvey it. Only adreamcan call it up again, in all its fury, rage, and 
| passion. ; : j 
| And yet, inthe very midst of these terrors, I was placed in a situation so 
| exquisitely ridiculous, that even then I had as strong a sense of its absurdity as 
| | have now: and could no more help laughing than I can at any other comical 
| incident, happened under circumstances the most favourable to its enjoyment. 
| About midnight we shipped a sea, which forced its way through the skylights, 
| burst open the doors above, and came raging and roaring down into the ladies’ 
| cabin, to the unspeakable consternation of my wife and a little Scotch lady— 
| who, by the way, had previously sent a message to the captain requesting him, 
with her compliments, to have a steel conductor immediately attached to the 
| top of every mast, and to the chimney, in order that the ship might not be 
| struck by lightning. They, and the handmaid before mentioned, being in such 
| ecstacies of fear that I scarcely knew what to do with them, I naturally be- 
| thought myself of some restorative or comfortable cordial ; and nething better 
occurring to me, at the moment, than hot brandy-and-water, I procured a 

tumbler-ful! without delay. It being impossible to stand or sit without holding 
lon, they we \| heaped together in one corner of a long sofa—a fixture ex- 
| tending entirely across the cabin—where they clung to each other in momen- 
| tary expectation of being drowned. When J approached this place with my 
specific, and was about to administer it, with many consolatory expressions, to 
| the nearest sufferer, what was my dismay to see them all roll slowly down to 
|the other end! And when I staggered to that end, and held out the glass once 
| more, how immensely baffled were my good intentions by the ship giving ano. 
| ther lurch, and their all rolling back again! J suppose I dogged them up and 
| down this sofa, for at least a quarter of an hour, without reaching them once ; 
| and by the time I did catch them, the brandy-and-water was diminished, by 
constant spilling, to a tea-spoonful. To complete the group, it is necessary to 
| recognise in this disconcerted dodger, a very pale individual, who had shaved 
| his beard and brushed his hair, last, at Liverpool; and whose only articles 
‘of dress (linen not included) were a pair of dreadnought trousers ; a blue 
| jacket, formerly admired upon the Thames at Richmond ; no stockings; and 
one slipper. : . 

Of the outrageous antics performed by that ship next morning ; which made 
bed a practical! joke, and getting up, by any process short of falling out, an im- 
possibility; I say nothing. But anything like the utter dreariness and desola- 
tion that met my eyes when J, literally, ‘‘ tumbled up” on deck at noon, I 
never saw. Ocean and sky were all of one dull, heavy, uniform, lead colour. 
| There was no extent of prospect even over the dreary waste that lay around 

us, for the sea ran high, and the horizon encompassed us like a large black 
|hoop. Viewed from the air, or some tall bluff on shore, it would have been 
imposing and stupendous no doubt ; but seen from the wet and rolling decks, it 
only impressed one giddily and painfully. In the gale of last night the life-boat 
had been crushed by one blow of the sea like a walnut shell ; and there it hung 
dangling in the air : a mere faggot of crazy boards. The planking of the pad- 
| dle-boxes had heen tore sheer way. The wheels were exposed and bare ; and 
| they whirled and dashed their spray about the decks at random. Chimney, 
| white with crusted salt ; topmasts struck Hi storm-sails set ; rigging all knotted, 
| tangled, wet and drooping: a gloomier picture it would be hard to look upon. 
The weather continuing obstinately and almost unprecedent!y bad, we usually 
| straggled into this cabin, more or less faint and miserable, about an hour before 
noon, and lay down on the sofas to recover ; during which interval, the captain 
would look in to communicate the state of the wind, the moral certainty of its 
changing to-morrow (the weather is always going to improve to-morrow, at 
sea), the vessel's rate of sailing, and so forth. Observations there were none 
to tell us of, for there was no sun to take them by. But a description of one 
day will serve for all the rest. Here it is. 

The captain being gone, we compose ourselves to read, if the place be light 
enough, and if not, we doze and talk alternately. At one, a bell rings, and the 
stewardess comes down with a steaming dish of baked potatoes, and another of 
roasted apples ; and plates of pig's face, cold ham, salt beef, or perhaps a 
smoking mess of rare hot collops. We fall to upon these dainties, eat as much 
as we can (we have great appetites now), and are as long as possible about it. 
If the fire will burn (it wi// sometimes) we are pretty cheerful. If it wont, 
we all remark to each other that it’s very cold, rub our hands, cover ourselves 
with coats and cloaks, and lie down again to doze, talk, and read (provided as 
aforesaid), until dinner-time. At five, another bell rings, and the stewardess 
reappears with another dish of potatoes—boiled, this time—and store of hot 
meat and various kinds : not forgetting the reast pig, to be taken medicinally. 
We sit down at table again (rather more cheerfully than before) ; prolong the 
meal with a rather mouldy dessert of apples, grapes, and oranges, and drink 
our wine and brandy-and-water. ‘The bottles and glasses are still upon the ta- 
ble, and the oranges and so forth are rolling about according to their fancy and 
the ship’s way, when the doctor comes down, by special nightly invitation, to 
join our evening rubber; immediately on whose arrival we make a party at 
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whist, and as it is a rough night and the cards will not lie on the cloth, we pet 
the tricks in our pockets as we take them. At whist we remain with nse wi 
gravity (deducting a short time for tea and toast) until elevea o'clock, or 
abouts ; when the captain comes down again, in a sou’-wester hat tied under 
his chin, and a pilot coat : making the ground wet where he stands. By thie 
time the card-playing is over, and the bottles and glasses are again upon the 
table ; and after an hour's pleasant conversation about the ship, the pa 

and things in general, the captain (who never goes to bed, and is never out of 
humour) turns up his coat collar for the deck again ; shakes hands all round ; 
and goes laughing out into the weather as merrily as to a birth-day party. 

HARTFORD ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

The Insane Asylum at Hartford is admirably conducted, and so is the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

I very much questioned within myself, as I walked through the Insane Asy- 
lum, whether I should have known the attendants from the patients, but for the 
few words which passed between the former and the Doctor, in reference to the 
persons under their charge. Of course | limit this remark merely to their looks > 
for the conversation of the mad people was mad enough. 

There was oue little prim old lady, of very smiling and good-humoured ap~ 
pearance, who came sidling up to me from the end of a long passage, and with: 
a curtsey of inexpressible condescension, propounded this unaccountable inm- 
quiry : 

‘* Does Pontefract still flourish, sir, upon the soil of England ?” 

** He does, ma’am,” I rejoined. 

‘* When you last saw him, sir, he was ’— 

‘‘ Well, ma’am,” said I, ‘extremely well. He begged me to present his 
compliments. I never saw him looking better.” 

At this, the old lady was very much delighted. After glancing at me for @ 
smoment, as if to be quite sure that I was serious in my respectful air, she 
sidled back some paces ; sidled forward again; made a sudden skip (at which I 
precipitately retreated a step or two ;) and said : 

‘*] am an antediluvian, sir.” 

I thought the best thing to say was, that I had suspected as much from the 
first. Therefore I said so 

“It is an extremely proud and pleasant thing, sir, to be an antediluvian,” 
said the old lady. 

‘“*T should think it was, ma’am,”’ I rejoined. 

The old lady kissed her hand, gave another skip, smirked and sidled dowm 
the gallery in a most extraordinary manner, and ambled gracefully into herowm 
bed-chamber. 

In avother part of the building, there was a male patient in bed; very mucl» 
flushed and heated. 

“* Well!” said he, starting up, and pullingfoff his night-cap : “ It’s allsettled 
at last. I have arranged it with queen Victoria.” 

“ Arranged what?” asked the doctor. 

‘* Why, that business,” passing his hand wearily across his forehead, “* about 
the siege of New-York.” 

‘Oh !” said I, like a man suddenly enlighted. For he looked at me for am 
answer. 


“Yes. Every house without a signal will be fired upon by the British 
troops. No harm will be done to the others. No harm at at all. Those that 
want to be safe, must hoist flags. That's all they’ll have to do. They must 
hoist flags. 


Even while he was speaking, he seemed, I thought, to have a faint idea thet 
his talk was incoherent. Directly he had said these words, he lay down again > 
gave akind of groan; and covered his hot head with the blankets. 

There was another: a young man, whose madness was jove and music. 
After playing on the accordion a march he had composed, he was very anxious 
that | should walk into his chamber, which I immediately did. 

By way of being very knowing, and humouring him to the top of his bent, E 
went to the window, which commanded a beautiful prospect, and remarked, 
with an address upon which I greatly plumed myself: 

** What a delicious country you have about these lodgings of yours.” 

‘* Poh!” said he, moving his fingers carelessly over the notes of his instru- 
ment: ‘ Well enough for such an Frotitution as this !” 

1 dont think I was ever so taken aback in all my life. 

‘“‘T come here just for a whim,” he said coolly. ‘* That’s all.”’ 

“Oh! That's all !” said I. 

“Yes. ‘That’s all. The Doctor’s a smart man. He quite enters into it. 
It's a joke of mine. I like it for atime. You needn't mention it, but I think 
I shall go out next Tuesday.” 

I assured him that I would consider our interview perfectly,confidential ; 
and rejoined the Doctor. As we were passing through a gallery on our way 
out, a well dressed lady, of quiet and composed manners, came up, and proffer~ 
ing a slip of paper and a pen, begged that [ would oblige her with an autograph. 
I complied, and we parted. 

“] think | remember having had a few interviews like that, with ladies out 
of door. I hope she is not mad. 

* Yes.” 

“On what subject. Autegraphs !” 

‘*No. She hears voices in the air.” 

“Well!” thought I, “it would be well if we could shut up a few false pre» 
phets of these later times, who have prefessed to do the same; and I shoud 
like to try the experiment on a Mormonist or two to begin with. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Between 5 and 6 o'clock in the morning we arrived at Buffalo, where we 
breakfasted, and, being too near the Great Falls to wait patiently anywhere 
else, we set olf by the train the same morning at 9. Whenever the train haltea. 
I listened for the roar; and was constantly straining my eyes in the direction 
where I knew the Falls must be, from seeing the river rolling on towards them, 
every moment expecting to behuld the spray. Within a few minutes of my 
stopping I saw two great white clouds rising up slowly and majestically from 
the depths of the earth. That was ail. At length we alighted ; and then, for 
the first time, I heard the mighty rush of water, and felt the ground tremble 
underneath my feet. The bank was very steep, and was slippery with rain and 
half melted ice. I hardly know how I got down, but was soon at the bottom, 
and climbing with two Eoglish officers who were crossing, and had joined me,. 
over some broken rocks, deafened by the noise, half blinded by the spray, and 
wet to the skiv, we were at the foot of the American fall. I could see an im- 
mense torrent of water tearing headlong down from some great height, but had 
no idea of shape or situation, or anything but vague immensity. When we 
were seated in the little ferryboat, and were crossing the swollen river imme 
diately before both cataracts, | began to feel what it was; but I was in a man- 
ner stunned, and unable to comprehend the vasiness of the scene. It was not 
until [came on Table Rock, and looked—great Heaven, on what a fall of brighe 
green water !—that it came upon me in its full might and majesty. Then, whem 
I felt how near to my Creator I was standing—the first effect, and the enduring” 
one—instant and lasting—of the tremendous spectacle was peace—peace of 
mind—tranquillity—calm recollection of the dead—great thoughts of eternal 
rest and happiness; nothing of gloom and terror. — : 

Niagara was at once stamped upon my heart an image of beauty—to remaim 
there changeless and indellible until its pulses ceases to beat forever. Ob, how 
the sirife and trouble of our daily life receded from my view, and lessened im 
the distance during the ten memorable days we passed on that enchanted ground © 
What voices spoke from out the thundering water ; what faces faded from the 
earth looked out upon me from its gleaming depths; what heavenly promise 
glistened in those angel's teers, the drops of many hues that showered around 
and twined themselves about the gorgeous arches which the changing rainbow 
made. | never stirred all! that time from the Canadian side, whither I had gone 
at first; I never crossed the river again; for I knew there were people on the 
other shore, and in such a place it is natural to shun strange company. To wan- 
der to and fro all day, and see the cataract from all points of view; to stand 
upon the edge of the great Horseshoe Fail, marking the hurried water gainmg 
strength as it approached the verge, yet seeming, too, to pause before 1 shot 
into the gulf below; to gaze upon the river's level up at the torrent, as it came 
streaming down to climb the neighboring heights, and watch it through the 
trees, and see the wreathing water to the rapids hurrying on to take its fearful 
plunge ; to linger in the shadow of the sulemn rocks three miles below ; wateh- 
ing the river, as stirred by no visible cause, it heaved ard died, and awoke the 
echoes, being troubled yet far down beneath the surface by its ziant leep: te 
hava Niagara before me, lighted by the sun and by the moon, red in the days 
decline, and gray as evening slowly fell upon it; to look upon it every day, 
and awake up in the night and hear its ceaseless voice ;—this was enough ! 

——— = 
CANADA. 

The late Eart or Carnarvon was a politician of the old Whig schooi. 
Among the opponents of the Reform Bill he stood conspicuous, by the strength 
of his arguments, and the beautiful and appropriate language in which he 
clothed them. With an eloquence, transmitted in all its fulness to the present 
possessor of his title and his virtues, and which we believe will ever be charac~ 
teristic of the Herbert family, he contended against the fatal Bill, and com- 
cluded one of his speeches with the following touching appeal : Ey 

“If attachment to the Constitution, which almost from my cradle I had learns 
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to revere, which surrounding nations have admired and envied, be prejudice,— 
I own and glory in that prejudice, I know that the utilitariaus of our times 
would eradicate every prejudices, how will you dispose of our virtues? W hat 
is the preference we give to the friend of our youth, with all his failings, over 
a stranger more faultless, hut unknown? What is the love of country which, 
in spite of an ungenial climate aud niggard soil, can rivet the most generous 
mind to the land which gave him birth—what is it but prejudice? Without it 
we may be monsters, but we never can be men. 

«There can be no warm and permanent attachment without something of 
illusion. Which of us, as he paces the forest, would not pass unheeded by 
the young and growing trees, which in garish foliage wait till the woodman’s 
hatchet shall consign them to their mechanical uses ! W hich of us would not 
gaze with reverential awe on the ancient oak of the Druid, because that aged 
tree has witnessed the history of our country, and been laden through succes- 
sive ages with the trophies of her greatness! Let not the &xe be laid to its 
hallowed roots, for its destiny is in your hands. Avert the axe of the spoiler ; 
so shall that rogged bark be deeply inscribed with the names and the deeds 
of statesmen, and of warriors yet unborn. , 

* Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvias veteres populia, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum, nec jam validis radicibus herens 
Pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aera ramos 
Effundens, trunco non frondibus mefficit umbra.” 

What lover of the Constitution, whose present lot is in Canada, can read 
these sentiments. without a thrill of melancholy, as he contemplates the havoc 
lately made in our “ ancient oak"—the goodly branches lopped off—the vital 
roots laid bare! Resentment for a moment gives way to mournful reproach, and 
he asks Sir Charles Bagot, * Js it you,—round whom we would have rallied unto 
death, so long as you clung to the British flag,—is it you, whose ancestor fell 
fighting for his king at Naseby,—you, whose noble family has given patriots to 
the senate and bishops to the Church,—is it you, alas ! who have leut force to 
the ‘ axe of the spoiler,’ and guided, not ‘ averted,’ its unhallowed blow! Alas! 
for the waning glory of anoble race! Alas! for the want of that ancient Eng- 
lish courage, which, where it could not conquer, yet disdained submission.” 
Had the writer of this been the son of aman high in office, and vested with 
responsibility like Sir Charles Bagot, he would rather have followed his pa- 
rent to the grave, than have witnessed his signature of the letter to Mr. La- 
fontaine. 





“GOD AND MY RIGHT.” 
So signed Queen Victoria her royal name on the Guildry Book of Perth, 


when at Scone Palace. The following account thereof, we find in a Scotch 


paper :— 

The Lord Provost and Magistrates met this morning to make arrangements 
for preserving good order on occasion of her Majesty’s passing through the city 
from Scone Palace, and among other matters then taken under consideration 
was the propriety of soliciting the honour of her Majesty’s signature in 
the Guildry Books, in imitation of the precedents followed by King James 
VI. and King Charles I. The Dean of Guild being necessariiy absent, Bailies 
Keay and Gray were deputed by the Magistracy to procecd to Scone Palace 
with the book, and have an interview with Sir R. Peel, carrying with them the 
Guild Book. They were introduced by the Earl of Mansfield, who received 
them in the most courteouus manner, to Sir Robert, whose reception of them 
was most cordial and flattering to the Fair City. Sir Robert examined the re- 
cords, and seemed much i:terested with the antique appearance of the volume 
laid before him, which is massively bound, and double locked with locks of 
iron, and clasps, many centuries old. The signatures of our two former mo- 
narchs were pointed out to him, which we deem it not uninteresting to extract 
here— 


1601 





Parcere subjettis et debellare superbos. 
James R 





Nemo me impune lacessit. 
July 24, 1650. 
Cuartes R. 

The Deputation having expressed to Sir Robert the wish of the Magistrates 
LO Oblaln he signatures o e ajesty anc rince lbe ty Si ober mos 
to obt th gnat f Her Majesty ® Albert, Sir R t t 
readily and frankly agreed to show the signatures to her Majesty and the Prince, 

; y ag Jest) 
or which he carried tho book to the Royal presence, and returned with it, with 
f ht d tho t | 
e signatures and mottoes written on separate pages as follow— 
the signat d mott tte p g follow 
** Dieuet mon Droit. 
‘Victoria R. 
** Scene Palace, 
. * ¥ 0” 
** September 7, 1842. 





‘* Tren und Fest. 
“* Albert. 
«Scone Palace, 
‘* September 7, 1842.” 
This circumstance has been thus finely embalmed by a female pen bearing 
the name of Sheridan. 
“DIEU ET MON DROIT !” 
Sug gested ly Her Mejesty’s enrolment in the Guildry Book of the City of 
Perth; Sept. 7., A. D. 1842. 
BY ELIZABETH SHERIDAN CAREY. 
Yea, meet it was, Thou Kingly One! upon the page to trace, 
In characters that falter'd not, the motto of thy race. 
‘*Diev et mon Droit !"—right gallantly the Royal legend tells 
The princely spirit, bold and free, that in ‘Thy bosom dwells ; 
And never did those thrilling words breathe more of tow’ring might 
Than when Thy fair and gracious hand recorded thus Tuy RicHT! 
No—not when on the battle-field ‘nid banners floating high, 
All single in its potency, uprose that haughty cry,— 
Not when ten thousand sabres from their scabbards started forth, 
And charging squadrons at the sound, with thunders shook the earth,— 
Not when to reeling hosts it gave to conquer in the fray, 
And win a Cesar’s empery before the close of day! 
«St. George and merrie England, ho !’’—methinks upon mine ear 
The ancient watchword of our Isle, comes ringing loud and clear,— 
The nocding plumes—the gleaming mail—the fierce and bright array— 
The swell of cannon mingled with the war-steed’s shrilling neigh— 
Our Country’s Cavalry I see, erect in inartial pride, 
Rush on with wild exulting, like old ocean's whelming tide— 
I hear the whirlwind of their speed—their trumpet’s madd'ning shout— 
And, pealing with supernal voice, above the phrenzied rout, 
“+ St. George and merrie England, ho!” the glorious onset cheers, 
And France bewails a sea of blood at Creci and Poitiers !— 
But, hold! the giddy tumult dies—the stately vision’s flown— 
In sunshine burst upon mine eyes, the royal tow’rs of Scone! 


Oh, never yet to pictured scene, nor sooth ! to Poet’s song, 

Did aught of landscape lovelier than bonnie Perth belong ! 
* * > * * 

Behold! a thousand tartans flaunt upon the morning air— 
Hurrah ! a thousand valiant clans to blooming Earn repair ! 
Frem North, from South, from East and West—from forest,heath and glen, 
From distant vale, and tortress wild, pour troops of stalwartmen! 
Gay youth and trembling age flock out—matron and patriarch mild, 
Fair maids, and lads of hardy mien; grey dame and frolic child! 
And blithesomely the Heavens smile down upon the goodly scene, 
As Scoria’s children throng to greet their own ANOINTED QUEEN, 
And Sue—rne Rvucer ot tHE Isies! rue Sovereicn or THE Sea! 
Looks forth upon the eager crowd in soften’d majesty ; 
She sees—She feels Her people's love—She lists the loud acclaim 
That links with blessings and with pray’rs Her proud imperial name : 


The Magnates of the soil are there—the pillars of the State— 

The bold—the fam’d—the wise—the good—the gifted and the great— 
And, lovely as the roseate dawn or Summer's sunset gleams, 

A blush of high-born Beauty there, in dazzling lustre beams— 

Yet—of that wond'rous galaxy—that bright bewild’ring band— 

But one js sought—is seen—is hail’d—Tue Lavy or tne Lanp! 

All eyes are turn’d upon that face, so royal,—yet so fair— 

All hearts, its passing loveliness and princely grace declare— 

All tongues proclaim Her Davcuter or a Hunprev Scerrren Kincs— 
And thrice, with deaf'ning shouts of joy, the startled welkin rings ; 

The bells peal out, the cannons roar, and drums and trumpets sound, 
And banners wave and flutt’ring scarves—and garlands strew the ground ! 
On—on She moves in puissance high, a Princess without peer 

Whom millions yet unborn shall live to homage and revere 

«* Dieu ET Mon Droit!” dwells on her lips as, with pure radiant eye, 
She views the countless multitude salute her progress by— ; 

What recks She for the glitt’ring show—the gorgeous cavalcade— 

The meteor glare of royalty—its trappings and parade ! 








She Albion. 


High thoughts and holy, fling their light o'er that heroic brow, 

And hopes and aspirations such as loftiest souls avow ; 

Yea, charg’d by Heav’n, a nation’s wrongs with wisdom to redress, 
She claims the glorious riGuT to forma nation’s happiness. 

“Dieu er mon Drorr!’’ attests that claim within the walls of Scone ; 


Turone! 





BOILERS OF WAR STEAMERS. 


the Excellent gunnery ship, Captain Sir Thomas Hastings, a few days ago, to 
test the efficacy of the defences of the boilers in steam ships of war. 


against the shot of the enemy, as a ball perforating them would at once place 
the vessel hors de combat. With the view of affording this protection to their 


parts where the boilers are fixed. These defences consist of fifteen plates or 
layers of metal, each three eighths of an inch thick. The object of the experi- 
ment on board the Excellent was to ascertain what resistance these defences 
of boilers would offer to a cannonade at point blank distance, which is 400 
yards. An iron target was prepared, made exactly of the material which 
constitutes the protection of a boiler of a steamer, and placed at the distance 
of 400 yards from the ship, from which guns of different calibre were fired at 
it. Admirals Sir Edward Codrington and Parker, and a great number of naval 
officers, including those from the Austrian frigate, were present to witness the 
experiment. The first shot that was fired was an eight-inch hollow shot and 
was projected from a sixty-eight pounder medium gun. It struck the bull's 
eye, or centre of the target and indenting it tothe depth of about five inches, 
rebounded therefrom, and was split into several pieces by the concussion. The 
second shot was a solid 32-pounder, and was fired from a gun of nine feet six 
inches ; it struck the edge of the target, glanced off, and was split into two 
pieces. The third shot hit the centre of the target, where it lodged, having 
penetrated several plates. The fourth shot struck the third, and sent it clean 
tdrough all parts of the iron, splitting it into numberless pieces, which were 
found on the off side of the wooden stage on which the target was fixed. ‘The 
fifth and six shots went through the perforation made by the third and fourth. 
About ten other shots were tired, all striking the target in various parts, and 
completely destroying it. ‘The result of this experiment has shown how total- 
ly inadequate are the present defences of the boilers of war steamers to pro- 
tect them from the assaults of the enemy, where a precision of fire has been 
attained.” Jt has also shown, what is much more satisfactory, the high state 
of perfection which the gunnery practice has been brought to by those studying 
it on board the Excellent, thus practically proving the uulity of this admirable 
institution, from which gunnery officers and seamen are supplied to the fleet. 





THE HEN-CHARTISTS 

[ We find the following amusing articles in the London Times. ] 

A singular natural phenomenon is reported to have taken place on Monday 
lastim the National Charter Association-hall, Old Bailey. A meeting was 
held of hen Chartists, ‘ to co-operate with the male association, and for other 
objects connected with the interest of the People’s Charter.’ The principal 
beuetit actually elicited at the meeting was a strong expression of dissatisfac- 
tion, on the part of the females, at not being allowed to make fools of them- 
selves in Parliament ; which they flatter themselves they could accomplish, if 
people would let them try. 

Ona the motion of Miss Susannak Inge, secretary to the Association, second- 
ed by Mrs. Wyatt, Mr. Carey was called to the chair. Mr. Ridley made a 
suitable address, recommending ‘* woman’’ to ‘elevate her thoughts to politi- 
cal aspirations.” Mr. Cohen, with much satisfaction at Mr 
expressed a doubt, in spite of much “sensation” among the ladies, whether 
woman, ‘* physically considered,’’ was intended by nature to partake of politi- 
cal rights. Mr. Salmon, jun., said, that Mr. Cohen’s object was ‘to throw 


sannah, observing that ‘it did not require much physical force to vote,” 
| * would like toask Mr. Cohen why he considered women not qualified to vote, 
if not to fill public offices?” Mr. Cohen, “ without wishing to treat the ques- 
tion with ridicule,” suggested an affecting case. He begged Miss Susannah*— 
** To suppose herself in the House of Commons, as member for a Parliamen- 
tary borough, and that a young yentleman, ‘alover,’ in that House were to try 
to influence her vote through his way over her affections ; how would she act ! 
—whether, in other words, she could resist, and might not lose sight of the pub- 
lic interests !”’ 

Miss Susannah was struck down by the touching appeal. Not so a more 
formidable adversary, a Miss Mary Ann Walker, who rose to battle with the 
venturous Cohen, with far other forces and other success than the discomfited 
Susannah. Conscious of no “‘ young gentleman, a lover,’ amenable to no 
** sway over lier affections,” the indomitable woman strode forward to the fight 
over the falling body of her friend :—*‘ She was astonished at the question put 
by Mr. Cohen, and at the remarks made by that gentleman. (Hear, hear.) 
She repudiated, with indignation, the insinuation that if women were in Par- 
liament, any inan, be he husband, or be he lover, would dare be so base as to 
attempt to sway her from the strict line of duty. (‘ Hear, hear,’ cries of ‘ Bra- 
vo’ from the men, and much applause.) She would treat with womanly scorn, 
as a contemptible scoundrel, the man who would dare to influence her vote by 
any undue and unworthy means (cheers fromthe men;) for if he were base 
enough to mislead her in one way, he would in another. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
renewed cheers.)” 

Miss Walker is most absolutely right in her “repudiation.” With her, we 
should only like to see the man who would ‘ dare to influence her vote.” For 
ourselves, we are not greater cowards than our neighbours, but we confess, 
not even on the appalling supposition that we were ten lovers of Miss Walker, 


| 


(!) scorn, which, doubtless, like Bob Acres’s courage, finds its vent at the ends 
of her fingers, and would be invineibly attracted to our own ears. ‘** Contemp- 
tible scoundrel,” quotha!—the man who could run such a risk had need be 
Perseus, or Jack the Giant Killer at least. But to proceed :— 

‘ The late events in the north,” thought Miss Walker, ‘‘ were unfortunate- 
ly of a nature to drag woman from her retirement, and call upon her to lift up 
her voice against such deeds. (Great cheering from the men, and cries of 
‘Bravo, Miss Walker,’ and ‘Hear, hear,’ from the ladies.) As for Lord 
Abinger (hisses,) he was unwortliy of the name of man, and unfit to represent 
the interests of either manor woman. His Lordship had said, that ‘ the Char- 
tists wanted to get the power into their own hands to make all the laws them- 
selves.’ She (Miss Mary Ann) flung back the malignant falsehood with all the 
scorn it merited. (Cheers from the men, and ‘Hear, hear,’ accompanied by 
waving of handkerchiefs, by the ladies.) The spirited young lady, who spoke 
with great warmth, and suited the action to the word, after passing some addi- 
tional censure on his Lordship, and touching on a variety of other points con- 
nected with the objects of the meeting, declared herself a Chartist in name 
and feeling ; and having appealed to her fellow-countrywomen to ‘ come out’ in 
favour of the Charter, and, however ungrammatical their language, not to be 
dismayed by any shafts of ridicule that might be pointed against them, conclu- 
ded by giving them the encouraging hope, that if it were only from the curiosi- 
ty to hear ‘a woinan’ speak, the young men would come out and speak to 
thei. (Laughter, and long-continued applause, amidst which Miss Mary Ann 
Walker resumed her seat."’) 


mous and enthusiastic” vote of thanks to Miss Mary Ann Walker, who, in ac- 
| knowledging the compliment, like a modest young lady,—** Called on the la- 
dies present to enrol their names in favour of the National Charter, assuring 
them and the gentlemen, that the more numerous the enrolment, the more 
marked would be the expression of thanks to her, and the more worthy of her 
estimation.” 








| * There is a similar anecdote handed down to us by that venerable authority Mr. 

Joseph Miller, who relates that a lady like Miss Susannah was disputing witn a gentle- 
| man like Mr. Cohen, on the relative merits of the sexes, and closed her argument by 
| putting the following pertinent question. ‘ Suppose, Sir,” said the lady, “ that | com- 


inonded an army of 30,000 ladies, and you an army of 10,0(0 men, what could or do | 


to gain any auvantage overme!” The gentieman replied, ‘‘ Madam, I would avoid 
intercourse, and then, atthe end of nine 


of each army to have frequent and triendl 
yours in the straw.” 


months, my army would be in the field an 





DEATH OF THE LORD ADVOCATE. 
From the Caledonian Mercury. 


We sincerely regret to announce that the Right Hon. Sir William Rae, Bart., 
expired yesterday afternoon, at St. Catharine’s, his country seat, in the vicinity 
of this city. For a considerable time past his health had been rapidly declining, 


aged frame 


high regard for him, as frequently appears from his recorded sentiments. 


bench. 





Then Goo preserve our Patrior QueEN AND GUARD THE BritisH 


Porrsmoutn, Friday.—A highly interesting experiment was tried on board 


of the greatest difficulties to surmount, in order to render the steam navy of | 
greater efficiency in action, is to afford adequate protection to the boilers | 


boilers, several war steamers have been fitted up with extra defences, at the | 


Ridley’s speech, | 


cold water on the meeting ;"’ whereat the ladies cheered much, and Miss Su- 


and Captains of Cavalry to boot, would we ‘dare’ to tempt that ‘ womanly” | 


The speechification proceeded, and the meeting was closed by an ‘ unani- | 


coming to any general battle with your troops, but would allow the officers and privates | 


and we need scarcely add, that the numerous cares and anxieties incidental to 
his high and important office visibly preyed on his debilitated constitution and 
Sir William, who was called to the bar as far back as 1791, was 
a schoolfellow and cotemporary of Sir Walter Scott, who ever entertained a 
In | his duty.” 
1819, and when sheriff of Midlothian, Sir W. Rae was promoted to the office 
of Lord-Advocate, on the elevation of the present Lord Meadowbank to the 
He held this office until the accession of the Grey Ministry, in 1830, 
and was afterwards re-appointed in 1834, and continued during the brief offi- 


November 12, 


——— 





cial tenure of Sir R. Peel. During the intervals in his official career the right 
hon. baronet remained in Parliament and was the acknowledged adviser of the 
Opposition in all matters relating to Scotland. Perhaps no individual ever held 
this office so long, seeing it is the key to the official atronage of Scotland 
and the occupant of which is, of course, entitled in due time to secure an 
honourable promotion for himself. Sir William might have on various occa- 
sions claimed a seat on the bench, but he very honourably declined the judicial! 

office, on the ground that he did not consider himself sufficiently qualified as a 
practising lawyer. He was, however, allowed by all, including his political op- 
| ponents, to be most assiduous in his official duties, and many remain to bear 
| testimony to the efficient services he rendered in local matters. It may be 





One | considered almost certain that Mr. D. M’Neill, the present Solicitor- General, 


will be immediately appointed Lord-Advocate, and it is highly probable that he 
| will also become candidate for the representation of Buteshire. Mr. Adam 
| Anderson, late Sheriff of Perthshire, it is expected, will succeed Mr. M’Neill 
| as Solicitor-General. 





Suntinary. 


Sir John M'Neill, Envoy Extraordinay and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
British Court to Persia, is at present in Paris. 

According to the Commerce, Simon Deutz, who betraved the Duchess of 
Berry into the hands of the police, is to be cgnveyed to Australia, where the 
French Government will provide him with means of existence. 

Death of Lord Edward Clinton.—We exceedingly regret to state that in- 
| telligence was received at Clumber, on Tuesday morning last, of the death of 
| Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, fifth son of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
in the Chinese empire. His Lordship was born on the 18th of February, 
1816 ; went out to that part of the world about a year ago, and was recently 


promoted to alieutenancy. The full particulars of this melancholy event 
have not transpired. 





_ The Moniteur Parisien states that commercial negotiations are now pend- 
ing between Great Britain, Belgium, Sardinia, and the German Customs Union, 
and France. 


The Commerce publishes a letter from Palermo, of the 29th ult., announcing 
; that a commercial treaty had been concluded between England and Na- 
| ples, by which British manufactures are to pay 15 per cent. less than under 
on tariff. Nothing was known of the concessions made by Eng- 
and. 

Our accounts from Madrid are of the 12th inst. An extraordinary Cabinet 
Council was held on that day, under the presidency of the Regent. The de- 
| liberations were long and animated, and were said to have exclusively turned 
on financial matters. M. Calatrava entered into a full exposé of the situation 
of his department ; and completely satisfied his colleagues that, if his endea- 
vours to improve it and to raise supplies had been unsuccessful, no blame 
should be imputed to his Administration. 


The Hanover Gazette of the 14th inst., contains a Royal ordinance, by 
which His Majesty King Ernest Augustus gives his consent to the marriage 
| of his Royal Highness the Prince Royal with the Princess Alexandrina Ma- 
| riaof Saxe Altenburg, conformable to the laws which regulate the conditions 
| under which the reigning members of the family of Brunswick Lunenburg can 

marry. 








The Augsburg Gazette of the 15th instent announces that the extraordinary 
| commission appointed by the new Government of Servia to examine the sys- 
tem of administration of the ex-Minister Raschewitz had terminated its la- 
| bours. The ex-Minister has been condemned to imprisonment for life in the 
| fortress of Kieubzia. ‘The judgment had been already executed. 
| The Prince de Joinville and Duke d’Aumale reached Brest on the 15th 
| inst , and were received at the gates of the city by the civil and military au 
| thorities. ‘The next day the Princes were to hold a review of the National 
| Guards and troops of the line, and to sail in the evening if the wind were 
| favourable. 
M. Pageot had left Paris for Washington, where he was to act as Minister 
| of I’rance in the absence of M. de Bacourt. 

The Toulonnais of the 16th instant states, that the expedition under Gene- 
ral Bugeaud, which left the Maison Carrée on the 30th ult., reached the Oued 
Soulflah on the Sth inst , without firing a shot. ‘There some resistance was 
offered, and Colonel Leblond, of the 48th Regiment, with three officers, who 
accompanied him in a reconnaissance, were shot by a few Arabs, concealed 
| behind bushes. ‘The exasperated French soldiers immediately rushed in pur- 
| suit of the Arabs, whom they soon overtook and brought prisoners to General 
| Bugeaud, by whom they were interrogated. hey told the latter that they 
| had mistaken the colonel for him, or otherwise they should have spared his 
| life. They confessed having been selected to execute the coup de mazn, be- 
| cause they were good marksmen, and they only regretted having failed in their 
| purpose. 12 of the wounded in that affair, and amongst others a surgeon and 
| 40 men, unable from illness to follow the column, arrived at Algiers on the 
| 10th. The country around the city was tranquil, and the roads to Medeah and 
| Miliauah perfectly secure. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 15th inst., states that on the 28th ult. the 
representatives of the Five Powers had a conference which lasted several hours, 
and at which the aflairs of Servia and of Syria were discussed. The change 
of Government in Servia having taken place without the consent of any Euro- 
pean Power, and being merely the result of the enterprising spirit of Izzet 
Pasha, the five representatives resolved that they would defend Prince Mi- 
chael’s rights before the Divan, and oppose by all the means in their power 
Wiczich's party. 

The Health of Her Majesty —We have very high authority for annonncing 
| the important and highly gratifying fact, that our Most Gracious Sovereign is 
| in that delicate and interesting situation, the intimation of which cannot fail 
| 
| 
} 


to be received with the most heartfelt interest by every loyal subject in the do- 
minions of Her Majesty. Sir James Clark, one ef the physicians in ordinary 
to the Queen, has paid frequent visits to Her Majesty of late at Windsor 
| Castle. Her Majesty has not taken any equestrian exercise for some time 
| past.—Morning Herald. 

| Admiralty, Oct. 18 —Corps of Royal Marines: W. E. Farmer, Gent., to 
| be Second Lieu enant; J. F. Henry, Gent., to be Second Lieutenant; J.C. 

D. Morrison, Gent., to be Second Lieutenant. 

The Princess Augusta of Cambridge.—The preliminaries for the marriage 
| of her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta of Cambridge (the eldest daughter 
| of Her Majesty’s illustrious uncle) have been finally arranged, and the nuptial 

ceremony will take place at no very distant period. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge arrived at Windsor on Wednesday last, for the purpose 
| of communicating this interesting fact to Her Majesty. The future husbend 


| of the Princess is His Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck- 
| lenburgh Strelitz, the eldest son of the reigning Duke, George V. The Queen’s 
royal and illustrious uncle, after partaking of luncheon with Her Majesty, left 
Windsor Castle in the afternoon for Kew. It is expected that the ceremony 
| will take place onthe Continent. The bridegroo:n elect was born on the 17th 
of October, 1819, consequently his Royal Highness has just entered his 24th 
year. The Princess Augusta of Cambridge 1s in her 21st fear. 
The Battle of Trafalgar —This day being the anniversary of the victory ob- 
tained by the immortal Nelson over the co.nbined fleets of France and Spain, 
off Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st of October, 1805, the Victory, lying in Ports- 
| mouth Harbor as the ordinary guard-ship, exhibits aunually, upon the occasion, 
a scene of extreme interest. Tne vessel is decked throughout with flags and 
other naval insiguia, and a profusion of laurels and evergreens, which impart to 
her a very imposing appearance. A grand dinner is given on board, at which 
the Admiral presides in person, and, if circumstances will admit of it, the mus- 
ter of that officer is held on this especial day. A general invitation to dinner 
also is issued to all the officers of the ships in commission in the harbor. The 
| animation that pervades the crew upon the occasion, and the enthusiasm manl- 
fesied by the very few who fought by Nelson’s side when he so glorivusly fell 
in the arms of victory, are wel! worthy a description from the peu of some na- 
val historian. There are still surviving on board the Victory, two of the brave 
fellows who shared in the glories ot which to-day is the anniversary. W m. 
Booth, voatswain'’s mate, who at the battle of Trafalgar was one of Nelson's 
boys in the ward-room, and Poilip Barrow, who fougit by the ninth gun on the 
main deck, are still old seamen on board. There are also several others, who 
have since been appointed to the Victory from the Royal Sovereigo and other 
ships, which were engaged in the above memorable action. Among them !s 
Mr. Hughes, the gunner, and Mr. Cator, the additional acting- master. All the 
men who stood the brunt of the 21st of October, 1805, belonging to the differ- 
| ent ships in the harbor, dine on board the Victory on this celebrated day, and 
| are allowed grog ad libitum, to keep alive those patriotic feelings which the Im- 
mortal hero of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar inspired his men with on 
the day of his death, and which are still recorded in the memorable words whic 
he signalled throughout the British fleet upon that occasion, and which are 
stamped upon the poop, the captain's state-rooms, and upon a garter — 
ately below the fizure-head, viz..—‘* England expects that every mau will do 


A Ball at the Court of Russia.—We extract from the Journal de Frankfort 
the following details which an eye-witness gives of a ball at the Court of ot 
sia :—‘ Immed:ately after my preseutation to the Emperor and Empress nd 
Russia, I had the honor of being present at a magnificent ball, which showe 
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the Court in all its splendor. On such occasions nv civil costume is admitted, 
Every one is in uniform, and the variety of dresses gives a splendid character 
to the scene. Imagine gigantic rooms, lit up by thousands of wax lights, and 
an assemblage of more than 1,500 persons, women admirably beautiful, whose 
exquisite dresses add to their beauty, and you would suppose yourself in a fairy 
scene. The Emperor opens the Court balls with a Polonaise, dancing at first 
with the Empress, then with the Princesses of the Imperial Family, and next 
with the ladies of the highest nobility, or the handsomest. At the Court of 
Russia beauty has the privilege of the entré, ard caures birth to be forgotten. 
The Empress loves to collect round her the handsomest faces, and it is nut rare 
to see the young daughters of functionaries of a fortune and rank altogether se- 
condary become ladies of hcnor to the Empress: thanks to their beauty and 
agreeable appearance. When the Emperor has danced a certain number of 
Polonaises, French quadrilles and mazorkas are taken up, all concluding with 
cotillons. ‘The Empress formerly was exceedingly fond of dancing, and excel- 
led in the art, but at present she rarely does more than figure in a quadrille, or 
take a turn or two in a waltz. At twelve o'clock the guests repaired to the 
marb'e hall, and the Imperial family took their seats et a table apart ; the others 
placing themselves at tables arranged in groups about the Imperial one. The 
Emperor supped iu the winter garden, and admitted to his supper table only a 
few chosen persons. This winter-garden, ornamented with palm-trees and 
magnificent orange-trees, forms a charming contrast with the supper-room, re- 
splendent with tapers. The half light with which i: was lit up, the little birds, 
who, frightene@ by the noise, sent forth from time to time a few short notes, 
and the perfume from the flowers, appeared to me to be the triumph of civilza- 
tion over darkness, and produced in me the effect of an enchanted palace. I 
had next me a littie man full of spirits aud obliging, who laughed at the ecs‘a 

cy into which these wonders threw me. The table was loaded with silver 
plate: there was before me a vase, weighing, it was said, 200 kilogramines, in 
which a man could hide himself. I learnt from my neigabor that this magniti- 
cent silver service came from the Empress Elizabeth, and, after having been for 
a length of time shut up in cases, had been discovered two years before in the 
marble palace. The supper, which was composed of hot dishes, was served by 
a crowd of footmen, and some Moors amongst them were remarked for their 
strange and origteal costume.” 





Died,—At Halifax, on Tuesday, the 25th inst., inthe 100th year of his age, the Hon. 
Sampson Salter Blowers, formerly, and for many years, Chiet Justice and President 
of the Councilef the Province of Nova-Scotia. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 1-4 a 61-2 per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1842. 

The Steam Ship Great Western, from Bristol, arrived here on Sunday even. 

ing. She brings papers of three days later than we had previously received, 
but the contents are entirely without interest. 














CANADA POLITICS. 

Mr. Wakefield in his letter to the Colonial Gazette, in which he foretold 
what was going to take place at Kingston, asserted, that if the Governor chose 
to unite the Upper Canada Tories with the French party of Lower Canada, 
the government of the country could be carried on, and command of a majo- 
rity be obtained in the House of A ssembly; but then he observes, such a course 

would give offence to the Tories, or English party of Lower Canada, and be 

productive of dangerous consequences. Now bythe measures which he has 
advised, or is alleged to have advised Sir Charles Bagot to pursue, the Tories 
not only of Lower Canada, but of Upper Canada also, are offended, and are 
preparing to set in most a motion powerful opposition, the effects of which it is 
difficult to foresee. 

The Great Western furnishes us with London papers three days later than 
our previous advices They contain nothing that is important not already 
touched upon. The Morning Post continnes to publish letters on Canadian 
politics. The articles and communications in that paper are, upon the whole, 
rather favourable to the late proceedings, notwithstanding there is a sort of 
protest against them in the editorial columns,leaving room for the editor to reco- 

It is 
ques- 


ver his ground should he bye and bye find that he 1s upon a wrong scent. 
clear that the London papers are not kept well informed upon colonial 

tions, especially those of Canada. The Morning Post, it is important to re- 
member, has extensive circulation among the fashionable circles, and. particu- 
larly the tory aristocracy. 

The people of England, doubtless, wish well to the colonies, and are ready to 
yield any thing for them and for the general good ; but the spirit of party is 
such, misrepresentations are so frequent, and the merits of Colonial questions 
so often misunderstood, that the path to real good is often mistaken. As re- 
spects the great question of admitting the French population to a share in the 
government, there is no halting with the public on that head, for one and all say 
‘* do justice to all classes of her Majesty's subjects.” asked — 
should persons attainted of treasou be appointed to offices of trust and impor- 
tance, every well-constituted mind naturally pauses, or rather does not pause, 
but at once interposes a negative. 


But when is it 


The position of Sir Charles Bagot was a peculiar and most embarrassing one. 
He was sent out to carry on the government of his predecessor ; he found that go- 
vernment entangled in the meshes ot “ Responsibility,” which Responsibility 
made him responsible to a majority of the House of Assembly rather than to his 
Sovereign ; he found that his government must come to a stand-still unless he 
For the 
sake of peace he yielded, and we “have seen what we have seen.” But the 


came into measures that were at war with conservative principles. 


historian will ask, how far was Sir Charles Bagot actually obliged to throw him- 
self into the arms of such doubtful advisers? We have before given it as our 
opinion, that he should have pulled up when his overtures ofthe 13th Septem- 
ber were rejected. Granting it was necessary, or we will say expedient to go 
30 far, and to keep the door of conciliation open to the last, we certainly think 
that when such offers were refused, unless coupled with an understanding that 
nothing was to be done for, and no recompense made to, the ejected council- 
lers—it was time to slam the door in their faces, and to tell them to go to the 
devil. 

Such a course and such language, even if the homely phrase we have used 
had been literally employed by his Excellency to Messrs. Lafontaine and the 
rest, would have been applauded by John Bull, who always likes plain dealing 
in matters of real importance. 

The late Theodore Hooke of witty memory, used to say, that conciliation 
would be the undoing of the country, and exclaimed, what a shame it was that 
a word of five syllables should ruin a country like England. Are we to say 
the same of Canada ! 

This attempt to unite all classes of her Majesty's subjects in the bonds of 
peace and harmony, has been productive of singular infelicity. The French 
Canadians may be possibly, for the moment satisfied ; but in what state are 
the English Canadians! ‘What advantage is there in exchanging English sup- 
port for French support! And as to the matter of obliterating the distinction 
of races, the recent events, as has been very justly said in Mr. Neilson’s Ga- 
zette, have tended more to revive and perpetuate that distinction than any that 
have occurred for very many years. Every election will now be contested— 
the constitutional associations are reviving, and opposition will meet every act 
of the government, more especially if the French dominant party be injudicious 
enough, which is more than probable, to attempt to arrest the progress of civi- 
lization in the lower province by an obstinate adherence to their old laws. 





BRITISH OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 

Under this head we have to offer instances both of manly bearing and of 
manly endurance. In the speech of Major Selwyn, given below, we know not 
whether we should most admire the modesty of the individual, the esprit de 
corps with which his soul is filled, or the moral courage, that highest attribute 
of humanity, which he so fully exemplifies in the incidents related by him of 
the British officers in the Peninsula. The tone and spirit of this speech pro- 
Claim the speaker to be ‘‘ every inch’’ a man and a soldier, and communicate a 
Powerful stimulus to honorable action on the part of all who have a soldier's 
character to support. 

Tae account of the pertinacity with which the 71st regiment hold to their | 





She Alhiou. 


religious scruples we give on two accounts ; first as exhibiting the depth of the 
religious principles which actuate the Scotch character generally ; second 
ly, as shewing the respect in which those principles are held even in so arbitra- 
Ty a service as the military must necessarily be,and the spirit of toleration which 
Is manifested in a country professing an ascertained religious establishment ; and 
thirdly the readiness with which the scruples of the soldiers were met by their 
officers. The extracts will be found well worthy of attention. 


Royal Engineers—We learn from the Graham's Town Journal of the 30th 
yn last, that on the 15th of that month a public dinner was given to Major 
Selwyn of this corps, at which about one hundred gentlemen were present. 
re Selwyn’s clever and soldier-like address to the company, on his health 

cing given, is so illustrative of the services of several members of this dis- 
— and scientific corps, that we think it necessary to record it in our co- 
ns :— 

‘The proud and gratified feelings of the soldier, and the man who now rises 
to address you, deeply sensible of the honour and kindly feelings which have 
‘ed you this day to bestow on him so public a mark of the value you set on his 
honest endeavour to do his duty to his Queen and country, and struggling for 
mastery in a heart bending at the same time under the painful conviction that 
from those friends who now surround him duty ere long will separate him, and 
with most of whom he can hope to meet no more on this side that ‘ bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.’ 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, if you find me on the present occasion, as 
an officer of Engineers, boasting, not of myself, but of the Service and scien- 
tie corps to which | belong, you will, I am sure, bear with me, for those feel- 
ings have grown with my growth, and strengthened with my strength. 

‘And am | not indebted this day to the position I hold in that corps,as Com- 
manding Engineer on this frontier, to this gratifying and public mark of the es- 
teem I have gained from my frontier friends, for my services during an eight 
years’ residence among them ? 

“And here, gentlemen, in allusion to the very high encomiums that my friend 
Mr. Griffith, the President, has been pleased to pass on me, not only as an in- 
dividual, but also in reference to my services to this community during that pe- 
riod, let me observe that the education of the youth who aspires to a commis- 
sion in the corps of Engineers, and the various scientific duties in after-years, 
he is constantly either superintending or directing, peculiarly tend to render him 
a useful member of society, and especially in developing the resources of our 
colonies and settlements, where science is required to devise and direct the va- 
rous advances towards publie improvements, or those undertaken by private in- 
dividuals; to aid and assist in which, you will seldom find the officcr of Engi- 
neers backward when his Military duties will admit. r 

* And here, gentlemen, in support of these remarks, let me call your atten- 
tion to a few of the numerous splendid works that have been executed under 
the direction of the officers of the Royal Engineers. Look, for instance, at 
that stupendous work, the Rideau Canal, connecting the commerce and trade 
of the Upper and Lower Provinces of Canada, on which, by means of locks and 
dams, vessels are raised to a summit level of 283 feet in 84 miles, and again 
descend 165 feet in 43 miles, a work that has cost upwards of a million, which 
was carried on under Col. By, the officer of Engineers and Royal Sappers and 
Miners under his orders. Again, look at that magnificent geographical, statis- 
tical, and geological work lately completed, the Survey of Ireland, during the 
progress of which, Lieut. Drummond brought into use the light that afterwards 
went by his name, a light sv intense, that to look at it near, it blinds the eyes, 
but enabling observations and angles to be taken at distances from 60 to 100 
miles, which before this discovery was rarely practicable, owing to the density 
of our atmosphere. Also, that this officer himself, one of the brightest Jumi- 
naries of the corps, should have passed away in the prime of life, a sacrifice to 
his zeal for science, and the service of his country. Look at our oflicers du- 
ring peace, employed as Governor and Lieutenant Governors of our colonies, 
Inspectors of railroads, and the improvements of inland navigation, Superin- 
tendents of dock-yards. Do not these facts, gentlemen, bear honourable tes- 
timony that in peace the officer of Engineers is as useful in advancing the arts 
and sciences and internal improvements of his country, as he is during war in 
contributing to the protection of our shores from hostile invasion, and when 
called to the field in conquering our enemies in their strongholds? Here, be- 
hold the officer of Engineers reconuoitring the enemy’s country in advance of 
the Army, or stealing by night under the walls of his fortifications to find out 
the weak points for attack, tracing the lines that are to protect our approach, 
throwing up the batteries from whence the artillery pour their thunder into the 
ramparts of the devoted fortress, of descending into the bowels of the earth to 
spring the deadly mine. Again, see him creeping alone in the hours of dark- 
ness (for woe betide him if the moon shows her light,) to the foot of the 
breach, to ascertain whether it be practicable. On his report hangs the lives of 
thousands Now, at the head of the forlorn hope, watch him climbing the sca- 
ling-ladder, or ascending the ruin that crumbles beneath his feet—impeding his 
advance—exposed to the blaze of concentrated fires and hostile foes, bent on 
the destruction of the gallant band. But, geutlemen, I am being carried away 
by the feelings of a soldier; therefore, let me fall with honour in the breach | 
have stormed, and into which I have at least safely conducted you—though in 
that of St. Sebastian, which flowed w'th the blood of some of the bravest of 
our countrymen, my gallant Chicf, Col. Lewis, lost a leg, and the officer who 
succeeded me, Col. Marshall, was wounded. 

“The motto of our corps,‘ Ubique quo fas est gloria ducunt,’ ‘where duty 
leads, we seek for glory,’ has been earned by many a deed of daring valour 
and self-devotion in the battle-field. Of self-devotion 1 will give you one or 
two reminiscences of ofhcers of the corps, who deliberately sacrificed life to a 
sense of duty. In the retreat of Sir J. Moore’s army, a Lieut. of Engineers 
(Lieut. Foster) was left behind with a small party to blow up a bridge in order 
to impede the enemy’s advance. He went scientifically to work, but the ma- 
sonry and cement were so hard that by the time he had formed the chambers of 
the miue toreceive the powder, the enemy were fast approaching. Finding 
there was no time to lay the train to secure his own and men’s lives, he ordered 
them to retire, seized the match, and blew himself up with the bridge ; thus at 
the sacrifice of his own life saving the rear guard of the army. At Badajos, a 
breaching battery was ordered to be thrown up close to the walls, ina sharp 
rocky soil. The destruction of life was great. Four of our officers had been 
either killed or sent to the rear wounded, and it came to the turn of a particu- 
lar friend of mine, Lieut. Melville, to go up—finding the working party dis- 
heartened and wavering, he at once sprung to the crest of the half-raised para- 
pet, cheering the men on, uatil a32-pound shot struck a stone through his head, 
and he fell to rise no more—the 7th officer in succession completing the bat- 
tery. Now, gentlemen, this is what I call moral, in distinction to physical 
courage, which when the masses rush on, and sword and bayoset are crossed, 
perform deeds of valour under excited feelings ; whereas moral courage is 
shown when the danger is calmly viewed, and life is sacrificed to a sense of 
duty. ; 

* But, gentlemen, fancy me not such a vain-glorious boaster, when you hear 
me speak thus, as for one moment to suppose that I take the merit to myself 
in my boasting. No, gentlemen, I owe all, and I desire to be indebted for all, 
to that merciful Creator, who has enabled me to do iny duty in that state of 
life into which it has pleased Him to call me ; and such from my youth up until 
now, and until it pleases Him to call me to Himself, has been, and ever will 
be, my daily prayer. I trust that I have acted from a higher principle than 
merely to gain the applause and thanks of my fellow-creatures, however much 
I value that as a secondary moving principle. It has pleased God to place me 
in a position and given me an education and talents, that enable me to be use- 
ful to my fellow-creatures, and woe to me if | hide that talent in a napkin, like 
the unjust steward. My race here is nearly run, and with God’s assistance | 
have endeavoured faithfully to perform the task allotted to me, still feeling that 
to Him [ am an unprofitable servant. It is now His will that | should go hence, 
although my choice would have been to remain among you, yet I know that He 
directs all things for the best to them that put their trust in him. — 

“ And now, gentlemen, thanking you for the patience with which you have 
listened to a soldier's speech, I will conclude by expressing the deep feelings 
of gratitude I shall ever entertain for the honour you have this day conferred on 
me, and praying that the Almighty God may shower down blessings on you 
and your families ; and that this fine country and its inhabitants may go on 
prospering and to prosper.” (The speaker sat down amidst deafening cheers. ) 








THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 

7ist.—[From a Correspondent ]—A circumstance lately occurred in Chi- 
chester,which will probably be read with interest by every advocate of religious 
liberty. he reserve battallion of this regiment soon after their arrival at Chi- 
chester barracks, expressed their unwillingness,as Presbyterians, to be marched 
on Sabbath-days to the Episcopalian Church. As there is no Presbyterian 
Kirk in the city, they choose to worship at an Independent chapel, where the 
services differ scarcely in any point frora their own. The Rev. J. Benson, A. 
M., Independent minister, engaged to perform an extra service for them on 
Sunday afternoons, as they (being about 400 strong) could not be accommoda- 
ted at the morning or evening services. After they had attended the first 
Sabbath,certain opinions were expressed by the ecclesiastical authorities on the 
point at issue, which induced Col. England, who has lately been appointed to 
the regiment, to order the men back again to the Established Church on the 
following Sunday. True it is these descendants of the Covenanters were 
marched to St. Paul’s Church, Chichester, but on halting at the gates they 
refused to enter. “This is na oor place *o worship,” they coolly remarked 
They were told, if they did not go in,they must be marched back again to their 








quarters. About a hundred was induced to go in; the remainder were march- 
ed back again to the barracks. Soon after the clergyman began to read his 
sermon, those who had gone in, either not liking the doctrine, or perhaps re- 
gretting that they had separated from their comrades, made a simultaneous 
movement, and absolutely walked out of the church. On Monday morning the 
Rev. J. Benson waited upon the Colonel to expostulate with him on what he 
deemed a violation of liberty of conscience, and also of the rights of soldiers in 
the British Army. In the course of the week a letter was received from the 
Major-General Commanding the district, authorizing the Rev. J. Benson to 
preach to the Presbyterian troops during their stay at Chichester, and ordering 
the men to be marched down to the Independent Chapel by the Captain on 
duty for the day. The letter was publicly read to the men in the barrack-yard, 
by order of the Colonel; and on the following Sunday the gallant Highlanders 
returned to what they termed ‘their ain place o’ worship.” ‘The band (with- 
out instruments) conducted the singing. The Scotch.version of the Psalms 
was used on Sunday afternoons, and a Sergeant acted as precentor, giving out 
every two lines. ‘Their devout attention, and the general rustling of the leaves 
of the Bibles seemed to imply that, like their Presbyterian fathers of old, they 
were accustomed to submit the merits of a sermon to the law and to the testi- 
mony. Abouta month ago, Lieut. Peel, nephew of the Premier, and Major 
Lord A. Lennox, M. P. for Chichester, voluntarily accompanied the Captain on 
duty to the afternoon service at the Independent Chapel. His Lordship ex- 
pressed his cordial approbation of the religious predilections, of the men, and 
his readiness, if necessary, to express the same opinion in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The battalion are now on the Atlantic, on their passage to Canada. 


SCLAVONIC POPULATION. 

It is long since we began to mark the aggrandizing and grasping policy of 
Russia, and gave an opinion on the tendency of its external projects. How- 
ever correct the mode, however quiescent the language, however conciliatory 
the diplomacy and public professions of Russia. It cannot be doubted that there 
has loug been, still continues, and will persevere,a longing after universal domi. 
nion, by the Autocrats of the north. Their repudiations of such intentions, and 
the over-great openness of thtir communications, all seem to prove to much ; 
yet it is only by putting together long series of Russian conduct that it become 
palpably of an encroaching tendency. 

The following extract from a recent London Times, including certain obser- 
vations by the editor ofthe French Nationel, will shew the newest project of the 
court of Petersburg. It is ingenious enough, for mankind are open to impres- 
sions of that nature ; and should it succeed it would have the effect of condens- 
ing and uniting a large region which at present is spare and divided. But there 
are too many antagonist feelings to reconcile, to allow of this being done in any 
very short period, and, in the meantime it is surely the duty of European na- 
tions generally, as they value their independence and stability, to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the most insidious government of modern times. 


More than 12 months since we alluded to a species of secret association of 
an extraordinary character, particularly when the term “ secret’ is applied to 
it, and the ramifications of which, we are told, are vastly extensive, and the ob- 
ject of which was to reunite the whole of the nation or people of Sclave origin, 
and who amount to nearly a hundred millions of souls. Enveloped as the mat- 
ter was in mystery, and extravagant as it appeared, we had not, nevertheless, 
lost sight of it, resolved when our information respecting it should be complete 
to presen: to our readers a sketch at least of this proposed gigantic association. 
While yet our own data is not as full and as satisfactory as we could desire for 
the expose, we shall not withhold an article on the subject which we find in Le 
National of Wednesday :— 

‘We desire,” says that paper, ‘to call the attention of our readers to the 
alarming progress making by Russia, which, if not impeded by the efforts of 
the other European Powers, bids fairly to fulfil Napoleon’s prophecy. Rassia, 
does not for the present appear to meditate any warlike movement, but she has 
enlisted in her service another idea—that of uniting in one phalanx all the fami- 
lies of Sclave origin. She employs emissaries, who from Moscow to Paris, and 
from Warsaw to the mountains of Libanon, preach every where the resurrec- 
tion of the Sclave nationality. We are sorry to be obliged to admit the fact, 
but even amongst the Poles there are men who suffer themselves to be caught 
by such a bait, and who forget their own country, to attach themselves to a 
phantom presented to their view by Russia, without considering that to form 
one nation of the Sclave population would be precisely as if it were endeav- 
oured to amalgamate France, England, and Germany under pretence that they 
had each a Celtic origin. Let it not be said, that through a caprice of the ima- 
gination we exaggerate the plans of Russia. The presence of her emissaries 
in all the countries of the north of Europe; the language which thev hold ; the 
revolutions ever occurring which are fomented by them in the provinces of the 
Danube ; their manceuvres in the Libanon; the incessant intrigues in King 
Otho’s kingdom; the persecutions which the Catholic Church is suffering in 
Poland ; and the fervour of the religious propaganda which animates Nicholas, 
all prove that we did not calumniate Russia when we atiributed to her such 
vast conceptions. We believe we do not go too far when we affirm, that over- 
tures have been made, which disclose a part of this plan, to certain persons who 
possess the highest influence over French politics, and which overtures have 
not been rejected. ‘This fact will explain why the Emperor Nicholas, so inso- 
lent formerly towards the French Court, has appeared for some time to conci- 
liate it. We can comprehend the possibility of making an arrangemennt with 
Russia on certain terms, but to open to her a road which would lead to esta- 
blishing her dominion over the course of the Danube, and even to the gates of 
Italy, would be an unpardonable fault. To assist in making Poland (which, 
notwithstanding all that may be said, is not defunct) disappear in a pretended 
Sclave nationality would be acrime. The true policy, on the contrary, would 
be, never to abandon the idea of re-establishing Poland, should we be obliged, 
ih order to turn Russia from the west, to assist her in her progress towares 
India. 

“We have thus thought it our duty to point out a new feature in the policy 
of a Power which, so long as she has existed, has never been changed, or for an 
instant ceased to be pressed forward. Our governors, no doubt, will take no 
notice of our advice; but let not, at least, the remains of the Pulish nation suffer 
themselves to be led astray by the iutrigues of Russia. Let them not abandon 
their glorious name for that of ‘ Sclave,’ and thus deprive Europe of the means 
of reconstructing a barrier of which they may one day have need.” 

—_—@—— 


THR AMERICAN LOYALISTS. 


We have been much interested in the perusal of a work just published by 
Mr. Francis, Broadway, entitled— 

Journal and Letters of the late Samuel Curwen, Judge of Admiralty, etc., an 
American Refugee in England, from 1775 to 1784, comprising Remarks on 
the prominent men and measures of that period. To which are added, Bio- 
graphical Notwes of many American Loyalists and many other Eminent 
Persons By Gerorce Atkinson Warp, Member or tHE New-York 
Historica Sociery. 

The object and views of Mr. Ward, which are ia the highest degree lauda- 
ble, are set forth in the following passage from his preface. 

“The Editor considers the present publication of these papers not only as 
in no wise a violation of the injunction of his venerated relative, but as due to 

his memory, to exhibit to his countrymen the purity of his motives, and the ar- 

| dent affection he bore towards his native land, even when constrained by a 
| sense of duty to turn his back upon it. Another inducement for the publication 
| is furnished by the incidental light thrown upon the character of his brethren 
| in exile, of whom scarcely any now survive, but whose numerous descendants 
| feel a deep sense of the injustice to which most of them, in a season of great 
| popular excitement, were unfortunately subjected, who, under less adverse cir- 
| cumstances, had filled with honor civil posts of high trust, and led to victory 
our arms in the provincial wars. As the just fame of such as have distinguish- 
ed themselves in important public concerns has ever been esteemed among the 
most valued treasures of civilized nations, that of these lovalists, banishe for 
opinions’ sake, seems to call for a proper vindication at the hands of an impar- 
tial posterity, while the contrast of their later with their earlier fortunes pre- 
sents strong claims to the sympathy of mankind.” 

Judge Curwen was one of those persons who for opinions’ sake, left home, 
fortune, family, and friends, and took refuge onthe soil of England. These 
for the most part were persons of character, respectability, and high honor, as 
the nature of the sacrifice proved. At the conclusion of the great contest in 
1782, many of these gentlemen retired to the present British North American 
provinces, and are there to be found with their descendants among some of the 
most distinguished persons of these colonies. The Hon. Judge Blowers, for- 
merly Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, lately deceased at the age of upwards of 
one hundred years, was one. But to New Brunswick the greatest number re- 
sorted, and to their energy and perseverance is the present advanced state of 
that fine province to be ascribed. 

It was Mr. Curwen’s intention to return to Halifax and live on the small pen- 
sion of one hundred pounds per annum, granted him by the British Govern- 
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ment, but he first returned to Salem, his native place, after an absence of nine 
years, when in a letter to a friend he gives the following melancholy picture of 


the state of his affairs. 
TO HON. JUDGE SEWALL, BRI8TOL, ENGLAND. 
Salem, Nov, 22, 1784. 

Dear Sir,—! find myself completely ruined. I confess I cannot bear to stay 
and perish under the ruins of my late ample property, and shall, therefore, as 
soon as I can recover my account-books, left in Philadelphia on my departure 
from America, and settle my deranged affairs, retreat to Nova Scotia, unless 
my allowance shall be taken from me. I am ignorant whether it may be pru- 
dent to make application to the commissioners on American refugees affairs ; 
but being here by their indulgence, I wish my allowance may continue. And if 
in this representation you can afford me any assistance by yourself, or in con- 
cert with Mr. Danforth, to whom I have also written, I shall thanktully ac- 
knowledge your counsel and aid, as a kind endeavor to rescue from want your 
old and faithful friend, . S. Curwen. 

Mr. Ward's principal motive seems to be to rescue the memory of these 
brave, loyal, and unfortunate men, from the odium that political feeling has cast 
upon them. Many left their homes and attached themselves to the fortunes 0! 
England, from the pure spirit of loyalty, a feeling which it has been observed 
amounts with some to a passion as ardent and sincere as love or any other that 
animates the human breast. Others there were, and Judge Curwen seems to 
be one, who thought there were faults on both sides ; that his countrymen were 
wrong in resorting to extremities and taking up arms, but that the Mother 
country ought to have yielded to the feelings of the colonists in some of their 
important complaints, in the outset. But it is clear from his journal and from 
many of his letters, that his heart was with America. 

In the latter part of the volume we find a brief notice of some of the more 
distinguished Refugees as they were called ; a few of these we copy,and refer 
the reader, who is curious in matters of history—and who is not ! to the book 
itself— * 

REV. 8. A. PETERS. 

Samuel A. Peters, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, of Hebron, Connecticut, 
where he was born, December 12, 1785. He graduated at Yale College 1757. 
In consequence of loyal principles he was dismissed in 1774 from his charge of 
the churches at Hebron and Hartford, and went a refugee to England. He 
remained abroad until 1805, when he returned to New-York. In 1817 and 
1818, he made a journey to the west as far as the falls of St. Anthony, claim- 
ing a large territory under an Indian grant to Capt. Jonathan Carver. He is 
the reputed author of a History of Connecticut, published at London, in 1781. 
It is of a similar stamp with Knickerbocker’s History of New-York, and does 
but little credit to its author. Dr. Peters would never acknowledge the pater- 
nity of this work, but the fact is now well established. He died at New-York, 
April 19, 1826, aged ninety. His remains were entombed at Hebron. Dr 
Peters was chosen Bishop of Vermont, while in England, but did not accept 
the charge. 

He lett one daughter, who accompanied him in exile, and married Mr. Jarvis, 
afterwards secretary of the Province of Upper Canada; she is now living at 
Queenstown. Dr. Peters also left a son, who died of yellow fever at New Or- 

eans, where the eldest son of the latter now resides. 
COLONEL FRYE. 

Peter Frye, Esq., of Salem, was born in Andover, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1744. He was a judge of the common pleas and register of probate 
for Essex county, and colonel of the first regiment. He was for several suc- 
cessive years a representative in the provincial assembly, and was une of the 
seventeen noted ‘‘ rescinders ” in February, 1768 ; a term of reproach applied 
to the minority, whose votes sustained Gov. Bernard in his demand that an ob- 
noxious vote be rescinded, at the Earl of Hillsborough's request. Inthe event 
of refusal he was directed to dissolve the assembly. The vote repelling the 
demand was 92 to 17. Col. Frye adhered to government, and was a re/ugee 
in 1775. He married a daughter of Col. Pickman, of Salem. His daughter 
Love married Dr. Peter Oliver, and afterwards Admiral Sir John Knight, 
K.C.B., and died at her seat at Camberwell, near London, in 1839. Col 
Frye died also at the residence of his daughter, on the Ist of February, 
1820, aged 97. He was included among the banished by law in September, 
1778. 

JOHN 8S. COPLEY. 

John Singleton Copley, Esq., a distinguished historical painter, was born at 
Boston. His mother was a daughter of Gen. Winslow, and his sister the wife 
of Col. Henry Bromfield, who resided in London, 1775. He married a daugh- 
ter of Richard Clarke, Esq , one of the consignees of the East India Company's 
tea; and being an addresser of Gov. Hutchinson, was early a refugee loyalist. 
Mr. Copley visited Italy in 1744, and joined his wife and children in England 
in 1776. He resumed his profession in the metropolis with unsurpassed suc- 
cess. His “ Death of Chatham,’ *‘ Defence of Gibraltar,” and * Charles I. 
in the House of Commons,” placed him among the first artists of the age. He 
died in the full exercise of his talent, suddenly, in 1815. Many of his superb 
portraits adorn the mansions and galleries of Massachusetts. His only surviv- 
ing son, Lord Lyndhurst, as distinguished in the legal profession as his father 
was as an artist, was born in Boston in 1772, and graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he distinguished himself, winning many prizes. In 1816 he 
was elected to parliament. In 1819 became solicitor-general ; in 1826, on the 
death of Lord Gifford, master of the rolls, and in 1827 lord high chancellor of 
Englaad, which honourable post he at present holds forthe third time; all of 
which offices he has filled with distinguished ability. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1827, and his armorial motto, ‘ultra pergere,”’ may well apply to 
his former career. A sister of Lord Lyndhurst married Gardner Greene, Esq. 
of Boston. 

THOMAS ROBIE. 

Thomas Robie, Esq., of Marblehead, a son of Dr. Thomas Robie, who was 
graduated at Harvard Coliege, in 1708, and after being a resident fellow or tu- 
tor there, established himself in the practice of physic at Salem, and married a 
daughter of Major Stephen Sewall. The subject of this notice became a mer- 
chant, and married a daughter of the Rev. Simon Bradstreet, who was the 

reat-grandson of Gov. Lradstreet, called the ‘* Nestor of New England.” 








Mr. Robie being strongly on the side of the royal government, was an addresser | 
of Gov. Hutchinson, and quitted the country about the commencement of the 
war; he first went to Halifax, but afterwards to London, February 5, 1776 
He passed his time of exile mostly in Halifax, where one of his daughters mar- | 
ried Jonathan Stearns, Esq., anotier refugee, who graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1770, became Attorney-General of Nova Scotia, and died 1798; ano- | 
ther was married to Joseph Sewall, Esq., late treasurer of Massachusetts. His | 
son, Simon Bradstreet Robie, Esq., of Halifax, Solicitor of the province of | 
Nova Scotia, is a gentleman of great wealth and respectability. Mr. Thomas 
Robie returned after the peace, and re-embarked in commercial pursuits in | 
Salem, to alimited extent. He was amiable, intelligent and exemplary, and 

died at Salem about thirty years since, well esteemed. - 


JUDGE CHIPMAN. | 
Hon. Ward Chipman graduated at Harvard College, 1770, grandson of Rev. 
John Chipman of Beverly, and son of John C., Esg., of Marblehead. Mr. | 
Chipman studied law in company with Jonathan Sewall and Thomas Aston 
Coffin, (a cousin of Sir Isaac Coffin,) afterward secretary of Sir Guy Carleton, 
and in 1784 commissary-general at Quebec. Mr. Chipman became } 
the supreme judicial court of New Brunswick, and died at Frederic 
9, 1824. He was brother-in-law of the late Hon. William Gray, and retained 
an affection for New England, though an exile. 


dge of 


His son, of the same name, 


and successor to his station and honors, was the most conspicuous mem\er of | 


ror 


the class which graduated at Harvard College, in 1805. 

These names we wisi it to be understood are taken almost at random, from 
among many others equally loyal, high-iminded and distinguished. 

This work is very handsomely printed on fine paper; it is also embellished 
with two beautiful likenesses of the principal object of the Memoir, and a view 


of Curwen House, Salem, as erected in 1642. 
—a—__ 


Che Braiwa. 


Park Theatre.—The performances of that splendid musical arrangement 





called ‘* The Israelites in Egypt,’’ have been continually better and better, and 
we cannot now designate them by any term short of admirable and beautiful 
The audiences also are tolerably numerous and of the right sort, but really 4 
project so well devised and so liberally carried out, which in all its parts and 
departments has been so carefully and amply attended to, which in scenery, 
costume, properties, music, and artists, stands exalted far above anything in the 
musical world of this side the Atlantic, and the very subject of which should 
recommend it to all, ought to be rewarded with a literally full house nightly 
Although the music is lofty in style it addresses itself to the apprehension of 
all who listen to it, and although every strain of the Rossini portion bears the 
impress of the Maes/ro, yet there is nothing offensive in the mannerism, which 
does but fix the “school” to which it belongs, 


| 
ton, Feb | 
| 


We omitted to say, in last week’s account of this Sacred Drama, that the 
whole of the Park company appear upon the stage in it, and perform characters 
among the Israelites with appropriate action, a business which could not well 
be expected of the chorus-singers. This adds very much to the interest of the 
representation, by giving an air of verisimilitude to the groups. 





| 


We have heard, and with great regret that ‘‘ The Israelites in Egypt ” will ; 


be withdrawn after to-night. We trust it is not correct, for so fine a piece 
ought to run fifty nights, at least, to crowded houses. 

Whilst we are upon this subject, we would take the opportunity to render 
justice to a worthy and talented musician, from whom we have inadvertently 
and very unintentionally removed a portion of the praise which truly belongs to 
him, and appropriated it to another. 
“The Israelites in Egypt,” which we so warmly commended, and which in- 
deed merit all the commendation which the pen can give them, were all got up 
and produced under the watchful care and sound judgment of Mr. Chubb, the 
leader, conductor, and chorus master of The Park establishment. 
fessor whose skill and taste we have had ample opportunity to perceive, and 
whose merits we have never been slow to acknowledge, has gradually raised 
himself from a comparatively humble position in the orchestra to that which he 
now worthily holds ; and we are informed that his exertions in this present be- 
half have been unremitting and invaluable. That he is not more popularly 


The choruses and concerted pieces in | 
| this Office. 


This pro- | 


known in musical circles must be ascribed to his own modesty and retired | 
habits, but of his experience and taste all who know him are well convinced. | 


We feel well assured that the musical reputation of Mr. Seguin does not need 
encomium from us, nor did it need the mistaken tribute which we gave to It 
jast week. His services in the ‘Sacred Drama” are valuable enough without 
having that thrown on his shoulders. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre. For ever on the advance, for ever seeking, 
aye, and finding novelty. During the last week the house has nightly contain- 
ed a crowd of laughers, who have been well nigh convulsed over four pieces, all 
exceedingly comic, but all of different comic peculiarities. The first is ** Gio- 
vanni in Gotham,” the foundation of whichis known all the world over: in this 


November 12, 


O THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN.—A legacy having been 1 
of Daniel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and taatament of Geo E Harnar® 
deceased, of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, in the State of Virginia. notice 
is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim their said legac 
Mr. McLauren was a native of Scotland (it is believed of Perthshire)—was formeryy ; 
in the employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, and died, after leaving his employ. 
ment, about the year 1528 or 29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 
the heirs aforesaid, will address me at Petersburg, Va. * GEO. K. TAYLOR 
Nov. 12-2m. administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Harrison, deceased’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. FAMAR i 
her friends and the public, that her school has reopened for a ot ae pe 
young Ladies ,combining the advantagesof Public and Private instruction in al! the 
ranches of polite Literature. Tne French Language is taught by a Parisian Lady re- 
siding inthe Establishment. The Latin, Spanish, and Italian Languages by the best 
Masters ; also, Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., ail of which are under Mrs. F.’s super- 
intendence, who has been teaching for some years in the best Seminaries in Europe. 
Prospectuses may be had at Atwill’s Music Store, 201 Broadway, and Roe Lockwood, 
411 Broadway, and Langley’s Book Store, corner of Chamber and Chatham-st., and at 
Oct. 29 2t* 


O AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles, and all 
other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different kinds, English Pheasants, 
m. oF oe sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferty-street, cor:.er of Pearl. 
ct. 22-tf. 

















RINCE’S LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushin . hear 
New York.—The New Catalogues of this Establishment, comprising the Shanes 
collection of Trees and Plants in America, with very reduced prices, which average 
25 per cent. less than are usual y charged elsewhere, will be sent to every post-paid 
application. They may also be obtained gratis of T. N. Campbell, 23 Pine-st., and at 
70 Nassau-st., New York, and all orders sent per mail will be promptly executed, and 


forwarded as directed. 
WM.N. PRINCE. & Co. CNov. 12.-2t* 


Flushing, Nov 9, 1842. 

OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmusphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from 
on which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a poe cs nog 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 





| the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 


Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentleme? to use after shaving and will preserve the 


, Skin soit and white in the most inclement weather. 


the principal scenes, painted by Bengough, in capital style, are, 1. The Great 


Western, Steam Ship ; 2. The Café des Milles Colonnes ; 3. A Fountain; 4 
Stryker’s Bay. There is also introduced, and exquisitely imitated a double of 


the celebrated Razor Strop seller, who holds forth at the end of Spruce street, | 


in this city. Mr. Walcoti is the represeutative of this original, and he keeps 
the audience in a continual roar with his alternate imitations of that character 
and of Braham’s singing. 
which Mitchell himself plays a ** Boots” as the man of all work in an English 
Inn is commonly called. 


| 


The second piece is ‘The Boots at the Swan,” in | 


This * Boots” is deaf as a post, making the most ri- | 


diculous mistakes when any one speaks to him, but understanding signs admira- | 


bly. The third is 


The piece is bustling and absurd enough, but very comic. 


“Ladies and Loco-focos,” and the fourth is “ Lucky Stars, or the Cobbler of | 


Cripplegate,” both of which are very clever pieces. We cannot too greatly 
praise Mrs. Timm as Don Giovanni, Mr. Walcott both in his characters of 


Don Guzman and of Frank Frisky, and Mr. Mitchell as Jacob Earwig, “the | 


Boots.” The Olympic is assuredly the pet theatre of New York. 


Bowery Theatre.-—The manager has made an engagement with Mr. George 
Vandenhoff, who is playing here his round of characters in a highly satisfactory 
manner. 


” 


mate’’ engaged in Comedy and Music, and without an element for the per 


formance of the highest range of the drama; and The Bowery, which used to 


It seems almost like a metamorphosis to perceive the old ‘“ Legiti- | 


rest its claims to patronage upon its capabilities for the exhibition of Melo- | 


drama and Spectacle, now possessed of the best stock company for tragedy 


that the American stage can boast. But so it is; in this theatre are able re- 


presentatives of the best and largest dramatis persone of Shakspeare, with | 


space enough to give the most ample effect that a Macready could devise, and 


‘all appliances and means to boot” for giving satisfaction to the lovers of the 
Drama in its most lof ty walks. The merits of Mr. George Vandenhoff are 
much more likely to be perceived and to brought out here than at The Park, 


for he has so many who act well up to him, that he is encouraged to produce | 


from the best resources of his histrionic genius. 

during the current week have been ‘ Julius Casar,’”’ “Othello,” “ Macbeth,” 

&c., each of which has two or three prominent characters in it, pleasing by the 

variety and relief, and delighting by the Shakspeare language and sentiment 

This is peculiarly the juncture at which The Bowery ought to be well-filled 
MUSIC. 

Cencert of Mr. F’. Rakemann.—At this concert, which was given at the Apollo 
Rooms on Tuesday evening last, Mr. Frederick Rakemann made his debit in 
He is of the school of Lizst, and is in all respects a 
He has a firm hand, a vigorous style, and fine exe_ 
cution ; and is another instance of the solid judgment and profound musica] 


America as a pianist. 
worthy eleve of his master. 
education of the Germans. His playing suffered, as we thought, through the 
thin tones of the upper notes of his instrument, and it was not until he had 


The pieces brought forward 


played two or three times that the ear became reconciled to their insufficient | 


Volume. But he effectually succeeded in establishing his pretensions to be 


considered an artist of high qualifications. The concert was assisted likewise 
by the performances of Signor Rapetti on the violin, and the singing of Ma- 
dame Otto. 
here, but we do not remember ever hearing him to so great advantage as on 
Monday night. 
which, at every strain drew down the most rapturous applause. 


The former of these two has long had a well deserved reputation 


In the first part he played a Fantasia of his own composition, 
Indeed the 


| : ‘ r . 
| vigour of his bow, the clear smoothness of his notes, the truth of his stop, the 


grace of his staccati, the correctness of his double stops, the light and clear ex_ 


ecution of his occasional arpegg}, all were eminently appreciated by a very criti. | 


ep” 
cal audience, who were by no means churlish in , their expression of satisfaction. 
In the second part he played a popular composition by Mayseder, which, altho’ we 
have listened to it many a time, had all its original freshness as it came from 
his hands and instrument. Our little favourite, Madame O/to, wss unfortu- 
nately labouring under a very severe cough, which was indeed but too evident ; 
the audience therefore, in her case, lost much gratification. 





*,* We would call attention to the advertisement of Miss Wall's Boarding 


house at Nassau, New Providence. Persons who have occasion to visit the 


Behamas will find themselves well accommodated her establishment. 





‘AFE LITERARY INVESTMENT.—A Periodical work, long established in a neigh. 
bouriug City, needs 4 partner, wiih # smail capital. 
‘The work is .f well settled reputation ; 1s of solid merit, and yet of a popular cha- 
racter—and has a large list of good subscribers. 
It is ln Consequence of a lawsuit, growing out of matters entirely foreign to the pe- 


| plodical, that it is desirable to make new business arrangements. . 
The work in question has received the strongest expressions of the confidence of | 
the first men in the country, and is considered to ve of public advantage, as a standard | 


of taste and literature. 
Applications may be made to the Editor of the Albion, (if post paid), or to Mr. E. 
Littell, Philadelphia. Nov. 12. 


| ae HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ship Ca edonia, E. G, 








| Nov. 16. 
| PASSAGES CO LATOTIO Gian scses nccccccesscssegrbercosndness $135 
| - Pb eiadduntiuduscccsSécaavdbebadcacsadsace 20 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., N Wall-st Nov. }2-It. 


M's: WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL 
4 the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town in the British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and c.mfort may be the better attended to. 


ruils, in wax, 1s always on hand, for Sale 


Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5 Nov. 12-3m. 


LADY who has hed mush experience, and success as a teacher of Music, and 

Whose references as to respectability and qualifications, are of the most undoubted 
character, has still a few ieisure hours which she would be willing to devote to the in- 
struction of a few more pupilson the Piano Forte. For terms (which will be mode- 
rate) OF further particulars, apply at No 
Square. 


THE ALBION, 

Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the United States, and 
the british provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. Office, No. 3, Bar- 
clay-street, American Hotel, New York, where all communications, letters, Books, 
&c , are requested to be addressed. Subscription, Six dollars per annum, in advance 
J. S, Bartlett & J, Paul Proprietors. 





Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 





ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully irformedt nat the 

subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the es of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz : 

English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of every description. 

Piain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Siks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandannas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets, French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats trom every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vyse, London. and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-tf. 





MRS. E. HILTON, 
No. 84 BROADWAY. 
ELEGANT FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
: (On the European Plan.) 
RS. HILTON having recently fitted up this House. at great expense, solicits its in- 
spection by Gentleraen desirous of obtaining beautiful Apartments. 

This House was built expressly for a first class Lodging louse, and is admirably ar- 
ranged for its object. No private dwelling, it is bel'eved, is kept more perfectly neat 
and quiet. 

Mrs. Hilton assures her patrons, that in addition to the attention of the best ervants, 
no exertions shall be wanting on her part to secure Lheir entire comforts. 

Oct. 8-4t* e-o-w 
Fo LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 

BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 





CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 hoise power. 


From Boston. From Liverpool. 
PN bb cnddddcetescdesencecdackohasssd stkbababee ‘ov. 1 Oct. p 
RE 50 sdscsndinonhvaaabeeessbees J60beasOoR Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
re eee Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
CIDE a bda dsc adsedes iucbcssivedecccedasssbesese Dec. 16 Nov.19 
IEE «os dtn6nsed sens bse ieeneebbesbbassaninewons Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accummodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 

Oct. 29-tf. 


STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
ELGIAN ST’ AMER BRITISIL QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1542. | On 4th May, 1542. | On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” | 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct... ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,’”’ 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of pod to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, anc $ 





Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 
May 7-6in, Ii. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 
-— - ai, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. 5}4pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, - a: = “ \tiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. I 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “oe, * 4, “or * 8, * 6s 
Emerald, liowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec &] “* 24, * 2, ‘ 2S 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, ad _ — ae ‘‘ 1€}June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 2 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, *  .@ oe “gq « 8, * S,.. %..@ 
Albany, fatson, May §&, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} ‘** 24, * 24, “ 24 
Silvie DeGrasse, lL, Weiderholdt} ** 16, ‘* 16, “ Jé[July 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, J. Castotf, . te >. 2 ee — 8, * “Lae 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] ** 24, “ 24, ‘* 2% 
Sully, WCThompson| * 16, ‘* 16, ‘* S6JAug 1, Dec. 1, April : 








“oor ae 
2 Ss 


lowa, (W. W. Pell. . —_ -— a 5 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. : F ‘ 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 


by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
Cc. 


BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


ae 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 


every inonth ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 
Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 





York. Liverpool. 
' Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virg nian, Allen, “48, * 4, “ 13'Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 


Lott, Esq., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Wednesday, | 


-Is situated on} England, 


Ph Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical! dations for passengers 


378 Pearl-st.,a few doors above Franklin 
Nov. 12-3t. | 


North America,'A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ‘ 19 ** 7, ‘%* 7, 


Roscius, J. Collins, | “95, “ 95, 25) “a 
Europe, \|A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, pe 19, 4 
Independence, Nye, . % * 7; 66 7 oe 25 ’ 
Sheffieid, \F. P Allen, “413, “ 18, ‘ 230ct. 1, Feb. : June 
' New York, Cropper | «39, * 49 em.” = ‘ie 
Siddons, lcobte , | «6 25, “ 25. ss gh} * 33, * 13, ve +4 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, * 19, “= 
Roscoe, haem, © 7 <= % *§ F.* 25, ty 

S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, ‘ I3,Nov. 1, March 1, July 7 
Columbus, Cole, “19, ** 19, “mm © ot * aa 13 
| Sheridan, Depeyster, | “25, ‘* 25, “ 25) es 13, 0 19 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J pe es 85 


13, 
“ 19, 19, 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, nt a 


| 9 ‘| ’ ’ 
_ | United States, /Rritton, i«33, * 13, * 13.Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. i 
B. L. Waite, } con, * i * 19) * ag 7. 13 
Garrick, Skiddy, “gs, « 8 “§ 8° 1,8 BF on 

] Nov. 1, March 1, July i] «* 19, * 19. 


Oxford, J. Rathbone, ’ . " 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant acco at 
The price of passage from New York to Liverpool =! "jnclud- 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guin2as, 
ng wines. stores, and bedding. > letters 
| Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for pry Ani sg 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading are — England 
| Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, So ARSHALL N Y. id 
| New York, and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co.. or C,H} — 
ee BARING, BROT 4ERS & ( o., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield, anc Ynited States, 
. ™ ” ROBERT KERMIE.N.Y- 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo” |. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George —. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st.. Nets), 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Livert 
: »ridan. ¢ zarrick, . 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, She — pee OLLING & Co., New Y ork. 3 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpom, 
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